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PREFACE 


I OWE the following pages to the editors of 
the Church Times, who thought fit to have a 
report made of some informal sermons lately 
preached at Cambridge. They have very 
kindly given me the report, and it has become 
my duty to allow the sermons to be reprinted 
as a book. Passages in the report which 
could not be disentangled have been omitted, 
and words in many places altered and re- 
stored. But no satisfactory revision can be 
attempted without altering and enlarging the 
general arrangement. The sermons therefore 
have nothing of the form which is necessary 
for even a brief permanence. 

For example, the subject of the unity of 
our being is touched upon (at p. 58) in°a 
manner which is far too concise for balanced 


expression. There are times when the 
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preacher is so immediately concerned with 
the truth of personal solidarity, and the claim 
of God over the whole man, that he must 
leave in silence both the diversity of opera- 
tions within natural life and the tremendous 
distinction of the life which is regenerate and 
spiritual ; both the character of reason as the 
critic of experience, and the character of faith 
as a Divine gift bestowed in Christ. 

What is desired is simply to address at 
this moment a few hundreds of men in words 
which were heard patiently by a few scores. 
Perhaps, in spite of all the faults which admit 
of no partial cure, the sermons may provide 
an hour or two of useful reflection to some 
readers as generous and as quick to be in- 
terested as the Cambridge undergraduates to 
whom they were vocally addressed. 

By way of introduction I have written 
down a few simple thoughts suggested by 
the character of the audience and by the 
remark of a wise friend whose prayers will, 
I am sure, accompany the rough little book 
on its way. 
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I have also added the substance, so far 
as I can recall it, of a sermon preached at 
Old Charterhouse on Founder’s Day upon. 
a subject connected with the others here 


attempted. 
P..N.-W. 


COWLEY ST. JOHN, OXFORD, 
Feast of the Holy Innocents. 
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LHE AGE OF DECISION 


INTRODUCTION 


YOUTH, ved7ys, in classical reckoning, extends 
from about twenty-one to the verge of old age. 
So I heard Professor Ramsay say lately as he 
talked of St. Paul’s life in Jerusalem. I run 
no danger, therefore, of suggesting anything 
like immaturity when I say that in the men 
who came on five Sunday nights, from cheerful 
college-rooms, after chapel and hall, over shin- 
ing pavements, to assist at preaching which be- 
gan at half-past eight, two characteristics were 
conspicuous—goodness and youth. Goodness 
and youth are, therefore, linked together for 
me by a special] association, and I propose in 
the following paragraphs to consider one of 
the earliest fruits of goodness and one of 
the best parts of youth—namely, the faculty 
or virtue of courageous decision. I wish, that 


is, to inquire concerning youth in what sense, 
A 
by 
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if any, it is specially the age, or an age of de- 
cision; and this one may surely do without at 
all professing to exhaust even the heads of the 
subject, and especially without attempting to 
express the wonderful effects of Divine Grace. 
With no hope of covering a great deal of the 
truth, we may yet say something which is not 
untrue. 

Is youth, then, at all the age of decision ? 
It is plain, on the face of things, that the be- 
ginning of active life is the time when practi- 
cal decisions of permanent influence are made. 
During these years the fancies of boyhood are 
abandoned or begin to be realised : the aspira- 
tions, the vocations of school-days are met by 
the first steps of obedience or neglect. Now, 
at any rate, to leave matters of faith on one 
side, the man “ makes up his mind,” or allows 
it to be made up for him, or at the lowest 
enters upon a course which presupposes a 
rational choice. Now he actually is set in the 
course which will lead him to the estate of a 
doctor, a merchant, a soldier, or a priest. Now, 
if he is to earn a living, he selects out of the ways 
open to him the way in which he will earn it. 
Now, if he is a dignitary of caste or of money, 
he takes the steps which will set him among 
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the politicians, the squires, or the leaders of 
fashion, or he trains for the high position of 
the man who is able to say like Horace Wal- - 
pole, “I have never been anything.” There 
is, therefore, a very plain and obvious sense in 
which youth is the age of decisions, and ina 
happily large number of cases the decision is 
made by the youth himself, made, of course, like 
all other choice under the limitations imposed 
by circumstance and constitution, and under 
the impulse of motives having various origins 
and various measures of authority and force. 
Still, so far as there is any such thing as 
decision, in youth certain momentous decisions 
were made; and it is a striking subject for re- 
flection that all the figures in the mixed hier- 
archy we see about us, the various marked 
characters of our national drama, the admiral, 
and the actor, and the dean, “the velvet-guards 
and Sunday citizens,” even perhaps “ the pro- 
fessional sad man” of our novelist, did actually, 
under the limitations of hereditary position and 
whatever else in this world of change is fixed, find 
their professions determined, though not their 
position in them, during the few short years 
which separated school-days from twenty-three, 
in many cases in the few weeks or days which 
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followed the winning of an entrance scholarship. 
Even these decisions of outward profession 
are of tremendous effect, but they cover deter- 
minations far more profound, determinations 
which were prepared no doubt and often fore- 
seen very early in life indeed, but were made 
in the obvious sense we are employing, during 
a special period of life. This period is a little 
earlier for the future banker, and a little later 
for the future advocate, while for the admiral 
it comes very near the cradle, but for each of 
them it is the special period of decision, the 
significant overture of his concerto of life—for 
in this low point of view, the man’s life is a 
concerto in which the melody of his special 
instrument is supported by the rich harmony 
of unselfish contemporaries. Is it not strange, 
then, that the work of choice which makes of 
the man a peasant or a postman, a missionary 
or a merchant, should be practically finished 
at the age which is antipodal almost to the 
age of judgment? It would seem sometimes 
as if one set of men, the elders, possessed all 
the materials for decision, and another set, their 
sons, possessed all the motive power to decide. 
The age of ripe judgment, of stored experience, 
seems often to lack not merely the opportunity 
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but the necessary zmpulse for effective choice, 
while the youth who makes minor choices all 
day long and every day drives a fresh nail into - 
the rapidly completed coffin of professional 
prospects—the youth who cheerfully binds on 
the weight of unconceived obligations is pre- 
cisely the man who has no particulars upon 
which to base the estimates of his adventure. 
He would never make war if he knew how 
many men the other king can marshal; he 
would never begin to build if he understood 
the reproach of those who are not able to 
finish. And it is the rarest thing at this stage 
for him to take advice. He cannot. He is so 
sure the elders do not kuow, do not under- 
stand. He has his own course to shape, and 
that in a new world, a world of the future 
which the elders have not seen, but which the 
young man sees in visions and must at what- 
ever peril invade. And so it comes to pass 
that the new monarch cannot catch the wisdom 
of the previous reign. His father’s counsellors 
give him the best advice, but he does not effec- 
tively know it until he himself is past the age 
of aim, and begins to reap the result of his 
independent decisions. 

Yet advice is an appointment of God by 
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which to some extent the reasoned courage 
and prudence of age are put at the service 
of youthful energy. To a very much larger 
extent, and through stronger and happier 
communications, the wisdom and goodness of 
father and mother and elders guide the young 
man by means of his love and admiration of 
what he sees them to be, and by the uncon- 
sciously received or half-forgotten impressions 
of all the formative days of still earlier life. 

At this point, and when endeavouring to 
take a mere common-sense view, we must 
not allow for the mysterious power of prayer, 
but we may allow for the direct influence of 
human spirit upon spirit, for the ripening, 
chastening, enlightening movements which 
pass direct from the loving anxious souls to 
the soul which is gaily incredulous of danger. 
But when we have allowed for all these, and 
many other communications, it may still be 
broadly stated that in the view of common 
sense most of the power of judgment is with 
age, most of the force of decision is with 
youth, and is by youth exercised indepen- 
dently. And this no doubt is an appoint- 
ment of Divine Providence, and should cause 
us thought and wonder by its apparent 
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strangeness. The youth cazmot in the nature 
of things possess developed rules of judgment, 
and yet he cannot in the nature of things 
defer the work of practical decision. He- 
must, to take the commonest case of all, 
marry for the most part before he has tested 
his character and his patience. He must, if 
he is to be a priest, accept Holy Orders 
before in our modern slow development he 
is quite grown up. And God has really 
planted in him the power to make these and 
other like decisions. We are not to think 
that “it must be an ill-constructed tumbling 
world where the hour of ignorance is made the 
creator of our destiny by being forced to the 
decisive elections upon which life’s main 
issues hang.”! The elections must be made, 
and they cannot be made later. The very 
necessity points to a divine ordering, and 
those, as it would seem, are not really wise 
who plead for delay in all large decisions, 
who protest against nuns taking the vows 
before they are fifty, or young men choosing 
a missionary life before they are sure they 


1 Thus George Meredith describes ‘‘the idea (or vapour of 
youth taking the godlike semblance of an idea)” springing in 
the mind of a pure and noble creature ; but ‘‘ born of present 
sickness” imposed upon her by the Egoist’s egoism. 
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can bear it. It is the old sage advice against 
entering the water before you can swim. 
Without action we can never be quite sure; 
and we only even approach to certainty when 
it is too late to act. There is need then to 
emphasise the prudence of adventure and to 
acknowledge with gratitude that God has dzstri- 
buted His gifts, so that while He usually reserves 
for experienced age the developed faculties of 
judgment, He bestows betimes on youth the 
intuition of tasks and the power to accept 
them, the vision and the courage to obey it. 

Indeed the very absence of strictly sufficient 
grounds for confidence which is discerned in 
those who are yet practically and rightly con- 
fident may well lead us reverently to suppose 
that indeed the light of a Mind which is not 
their own is at their disposal, and moves them 
surely to the accomplishment of ends beyond 
their counsel. They are wiser than the aged, 
because they keep God’s commandments ; and 
conscience traces the line which logic cannot 
discern. 

But while early life is thus really and rightly 
a time of decisions and of power in advance 
of knowledge, we refuse to accept the corre- 
lative statement, provisionally set in contrast 
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with it, that old age has knowledge without 
power, and that when at last all the materials 
for decision are ready no decision can be made. . 

The truth seems rather to be that youth is 
indispensably but not exclusively the time of 
adventure. If youth passes without decisions 
made and responsibilities incurred they will 
hardly be undertaken later, and both oppor- 
tunity and power for them will become daily 
less and less; until at last the mournful stage 
is reached, where an accomplished criticism of 
life excludes from any active share in it, or 
the mere drudgery of bread-winning is main- 
tained without hope or interest or gratitude 
to the Lord of the Vineyard. 

But if, on the other hand, the golden years 
of adventure are fully used, and all the untried 
powers are generously committed to an un- 
gauged task, then, as experience is gathered 
and mental fibre is strengthened, the char- 
acter enlarged by work meets ever larger 
demands, not for refined criticism, but for 
effective and costly enterprise. We are not 
once for all to choose and for the rest of the 
years to glide in grooves, as if youth were 
a station - platform from which to enter a 
through-carriage for life’s journey. Just the 
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opposite is the truth. Reject the early time of 
choice, and the element of choice progres- 
sively departs from life; but take the first 
momentous steps, launch the ship of life, and 
there can be hereafter no slackening of the 
watch ; the eye must be ever on the needle 
or bared to the gusty scene ahead, the hand 
must be firm on the wheel, and every order 
from the guiding Voice listened for with un- 
wavering devotion. It is not the man of 
chosen and bounden service, the man of ac- 
cepted vocation, whose life becomes eventless, 
stereotyped, fixed in the lines of an arbitrary 
code. Rather, if experience and observation 
may guide us, it is the man of so-called free- 
dom, the person without obligations, who is 
beset by the tyrant demons of monotony. It 
is precisely the rejection and not the accept- 
ance of a life-long commission which con- 
demns the man to the sameness of his old 
self-will, so shallow in its capacity of enjoy- 
ment, so dorné in its invention of delights. 
But he who hearkens, who aspires, who 
commits himself to God’s leadership, this is 
the man who in old age, even to hoar-hairs, 
is carried of God to ever wider prospects of 
duty and ever freer enterprises of obedience. 
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His old age, like his middle life, like his golden 
youth, is quite full of the thrill of repeated 
decisions. His vows only introduce him to _ 
daily experiences of the heavenly vision to 
which at the first he was not disobedient, and 
his mind stored with the lessons of experience, 
refined for delicate choice by all the temper- 
ing of discipline, is not overpowered by the 
weight of these stores, is not embarrassed by 
the keenness of his instrument of distinction, 
but carries together with the means the ever- 
new impulse for choice. This perhaps is the 
old man by whom the stored wisdom comes 
to the young—the young whom he regards 
with an almost reverent affection, and in- 
spires with a hope surer and not less bright 
than the hopes of youth itself. 

So then, youth is the age of decision in 
this sense, that if decisions are then shrunk 
from, the opportunity for them may never 
revisit us. But if they are then accepted 
with prayer and humility, and with all the 
advice we can bring ourselves to receive, 
life will not lack ever-fresh demands for 
choice, and old age also shall be full of ad- 
venture as it is full of faith. Or shall we 
rather say that such a life cannot grow old, 
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but in God and in His service and love 
continually renews its youth? Do we not 
see veterans bowed down by bodily infirmity 
who put to shame the languor of our still 
youthful days, and in every essential energy 
of life manifest the truth of the prophet’s 
words: ‘‘Even the youths shall faint and be 
weary .... but they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength”? In them “though 
the outward man perish, yet the inward man 
is renewed day by day”; their spirits shine 
with the ardour of a perpetual youth, and 
the life of Jesus is made manifest in their 
dying flesh. These we reverence and would 
follow among the aged. And of the young 
men which do you envy? The men who 
can afford “to be nothing,” and are that; 
the men who during the last ten years have 
turned away from the ministry of Christ as 
from an inconvenient and expensive profes- 
sion? Or do you rather envy those who in 
every station and calling are bearing the 
burden of labour and responsibility, and, most 
of all, the men who came of age this year and 
are on their way, though we do not hear them 
yet, to the relief of God’s poor people, and to 
fill up the skeleton battalions of the priesthood ? 


FIVE SERMONS 


PREACHED IN ST. GILES’ CHURCH 
CAMBRIDGE 





I 
THE MAN AND THE CHURCH}! 


“« And let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts, to the 
which also ye are called in one body; and be ye thank- 
ful.”—-COLOSSIANS iii. 15. 

In the addresses I am allowed to offer to you, 
I hope to follow a line which is usually called 
personal ; to think, that is to say, more particu- 
larly of the Christian man than of the Christian 
community ; to direct our thoughts chiefly 
toward the stability and the advance and the 
perfection of each one of us considered, so far 
as that is possible, by himself; to say some- 
thing of the elements of character, and some- 
thing of the conditions of insight—of the 
nature and the laws of faith; to inquire how 
it comes to pass that men may see God. But 
such a line of thought, beginning from the 
individual as a centre, rather than from the 
Church and the community, may seem to you 


1 Preached in the octave of All Saints, 
15 
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out of tune with those thoughts which are 
natural upon an All Saints’ night, when we are 
taught to thank God because He has knit 
together all His elect in one communion and 
fellowship. 

To-night, therefore, before we begin any of 
those studies of the individual life which God, 
in His mercy, may allow us to draw from the 
Holy Scriptures, let us pause to consider, and 
indeed to urge, that there is no real incompati- 
bility between that kind of thought or that 
kind of religion which is concerned with the 
man, and that thought, or that religion, which 
is concerned with the Church, with the Body. 
There can be no solid progress until we are 
quite sure that there is no real alienation be- 
tween the religion of the heart and the religion 
of the Church; between the awful claims of 
the body of Christ, and the interests of the in- 
dividual soul. There is, indeed, a contrast, 
but there is no conflict ; there is a difference, 
but no discrepancy, no contradiction, and no 
rivalry. For the difference is that difference 
which belongs to the two sides of one reality, 
and which often appears between facts which 
are related to one another as cause and effect. 

Accordingly, I have chosen one of those 
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many sentences in St. Paul’s Epistles in which 
the two aspects of Christian life are not only 
placed side by side within the small compass t 
of one verse, but are shown as connected to- 
gether in the true relation of cause and effect, 
so that we see in part the manner in which 
they are bound up one in the other. In this 
place St. Paul speaks of a blessing which is 
inward, which is personal, which is individual. 
“‘Let the peace of God rule in every Christian 
heart.” Here is a matter which belongs to 
that private commerce which is between man 
and his God; that affair which is an affair of 
love, an affair of the heart. Let the peace of 
Christ rule in the heart of each one of you. 
But while the Apostle’s breath is still linger- 
ing upon words full of a meaning which is 
spiritual, moral, intellectual, personal, he pro- 
ceeds at once to speak of that which is outward 
and far greater than the individual. “Let the 
peace of God rule in your hearts,” he says, 
“unto which peace you were called in one 
body.” Let peace be master within, because 
it was precisely to such a peace that you were 
historically called in one body; not called 
severally so as to become one body, but called 


in such wise that when you are called it was 
. B 
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one body that was called with you. Each 
Christian is called zz the one body. None 
was ever called alone, for in the first call- 
ing of two or three already the body was 
one in Christ. By the first breathing of that 
call which is to sound until the end, the 
body was constituted. And yet the call, 
which is thus corporate, catholic, and, as 
they say, ecclesiastical ; which introduces the 
man into an outward organisation, and places 
him in far-reaching relationships with count- 
less souls; this call, by which “ye are called 
in one body,” is yet at the same time a call 
unto a peace of Christ which is to rule each 
several heart. 

I will not further attempt to open these 
words now, but will leave you simply to 
consider that here are the contrasted sides 
of Christian thought put in their boldest pos- 
sible features; an inward peace of the once 
separate heart, and the outward, far-reaching 
unity of the one body; that they are put 
together in one sentence and in one breath 
by St. Paul, and related each to each, as 
cause is related to effect. The man is called 
in one body in order that he may in himself 
enjoy the peace of Christ. The peace of 
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Christ rules over the individual heart in order 
that the man may be knit up in the truest 
sense in one body. This peace is a matter 
of the consciousness. It belongs to the same 
order with the word of Christ, which is to 
dwell in us richly with all knowledge. It is, 
as we said, personal, individual, private. But 
the very peace which is to be umpire be- 
tween rival impulses ; this inward treasure of 
the guarded heart; this peace which lies in 
the personal response to the personal love of 
God ; which is constituted, indeed, in a man’s 
loving obedience, in the yielding of his will to 
the will of the Father; this peace of Christ, 
than which nothing can be more intimate, and 
in a certain sense more special and singular, 
is the broad reality, the common public trea- 
sure unto which we are called in the catholic 
Church. 

Here then are two facts bound together as 
cause and effect; not two forces, or (as you 
say in physics) two strains, but a double name 
for the one undivided strain of creating and 
sanctifying love by which God lifts up man 
first from nothingness into being, and then 
from solitude to union with Himself, guiding 
and ruling him by a peace which belongs to 
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Jesus Christ. ‘ My peace I give unto you,” is 
our Lord’s word. The peace is called His, not 
only because He bestows it upon His own, 
but because it first ruled in His own heart. 
It is a treasure which was once wholly secret 
and peculiar to Christ Himself. It is still the 
secret treasure of each man as he finds him- 
self Christ’s own. It is, indeed, the substance 
and the reality for which the call into the one 
body, the call into the Church, was ordained. 
“Let, therefore, the peace of Christ rule in 
your hearts, for indeed it was unto this peace 
that ye were called in one body.” 

So let us strive to bring and to hold to- 
gether these two aspects of the truth. We 
have need for resolution in such an effort, 
because on all sides we may hear voices 
which assure us that here are two views of 
Christian life which are irreconcilable. On 
the one side, we are told, there is a Christi- 
anity which is institutional, corporate, almost 
municipal; a Christianity which consists in 
an outwardly covenanted membership in a 
privileged body, an external submission— 
external, that is, in contrast to the inward 
life of which St. John speaks—an external 
though sincere-submission ; an obedience to 
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an organisation rather than vital union with 
an organism. And on the other hand, we 
are told, is a Christianity which belongs to. 
the heart, which belongs to the mind, which 
is moral, which converts the man, which 
holds the reason, which illuminates the heart, 
which demands the will; which, above all 
things, rests in a personal communion be- 
tween Christ and the believer; which brings 
each soul into immediate commerce with the 
Father of all. God forbid, my brethren, that 
there should be any Christianity which is 
other than this. We shall refuse to believe 
in any other, though we are perseveringly 
assured that there is, on the one hand, such 
an inward Christianity, and, on the other, a 
Christianity in which people are drilled into 
companies and battalions, are marked by 
badges to which they can point, and have 
their names inscribed in a register, so that 
they become assured by an historical record 
that they belong to Christ, and need not con- 
cern themselves with the conformity of their 
hearts to Him, or with the yielding up of 
their lives to His Love. 

St. Paul shows us how false such a division 
is, how vain the attempt to hold either part 
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alone. In his thought we see joined, on the 
one hand, the corporate life, the call in one 
great body; and on the other, the inward 
peace, the joy of the soul which knows Christ. 
For him, catholic unity is positively one thing 
with inward tranquillity. It is well, even by 
repetition, to press this combination of thought 
as it appears in a single New Testament writer. 
Some even of those who are most earnest to 
maintain the real unity of Christian thought 
seem to suggest that this unity is discernible 
only when the whole New Testament is re- 
garded. No doubt this is true in an impor- 
tant sense; but not in such a sense as to 
imply a considerable diversity of aim between 
the different holy writers. At times, in the 
just effort to display the substantial neces- 
sity to our faith of the various streams of 
teaching—St. John’s, St. Paul’s, St. James’s, 
for example—each apostolic element is pre- 
sented as if it really shared our modern in- 
completeness and one-sidedness. To put the 
matter for clearness’ sake in extremes, St. 
John is represented as a kind of Quaker, and 
St. Peter, by a bold flight of imagination, as 
a kind of Ultramontane, and St. Paul as the 
typical Protestant, 
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To think in this way would surely be to 
forget that St. Peter, who is taken for the 
ecclesiastic, is the man who speaks to his 
people of Christ “the Lord, Whom having: 
not seen ye love, in Whom, though now ye 
see Him not, ye rejoice with joy unspeak- 
able, and full of glory.” And St. James, who 
is supposed to be the legalist, tells us to “draw 
near to God, that God may draw near to us,’ 
and preaches a wisdom from on high which 
is really the presence of the Holy Ghost. St. 
John who is the mystic, who teaches us of 
Christ within, who points to the witness which 
we have in ourselves, who speaks of dwelling 
in God by dwelling in love—the same St. John 
was not only the penman of the Divine Epistles 
to the Seven Churches, in which surely cor- 
porate responsibility and corporate life are 
asserted in the most awful terms, but in his 
own third epistle names the Church, and 
dwells upon the Church, three times in the 
course of fifteen verses. 

The contrasts between the holy writers be- 
come less simple as we study Holy Scripture 
for ourselves. They can only be maintained 
in a trenchant form by accepting clear-cut 
notions from a book of systematic theology, 
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and by looking up in the various writings 
of the New Testament only those passages 
which have been selected in support of the 
system. St. John and St. James have notes 
of the very teaching which we think of as 
most clearly in contrast to theirs, even as in 
St. Matthew there is a Johannine passage of 
prayer (Matt. xi. 25). St. Jude, who is in some 
respects the most “ecclesiastical” of all, who 
alone speaks of “the faith” almost in our 
modern sense of “the creed,” is he who bids 
us “pray in the spirit and keep ourselves in 
the love of God.” And when we turn to St. 
Paul, St. Paul the preacher of faith, who 
speaks of the “Son revealed in him,” of 
Christ living in him, and in us, of “the Son 
of God who loved me, and gave Himself for 
me ”—surely we know that this St. Paul is the 
very prophet of the Church as the body of 
Christ, the temple of the Holy Ghost, the pillar 
and ground of the truth, in which we are all 
built up together to be an holy temple of God 
by the Spirit. So true is this that from the im- 
passioned prayer in which he begs that Christ 
may dwell in our hearts by faith, he passes to 
the ascription : “Unto God be glory in the 
Church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages.” 
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We are not attempting to define the limits 
of this Church of the New Testament. We 
are not urging our faith that it is no other 
than the Church we know. We are simply 
concerned to observe that the Church idea 
is present in the holy teaching, and in very 
many instances appears specially prominent 
in close connection with words which con- 
cern the individual life of faith. 

The real discord in religion, the mark 
which really divides Christian people one 
from another, lies not at all in this, that 
some believe in the Church, and others be- 
lieve in the soul. We have already seen 
that there is no substance in this distinc- 
tion. The real contrast between Christian 
people, the thing which really makes a rift 
amongst us, is this. There are some who 
think or who teach that religion is a matter 
wholly mediated through the intelligence, 
altogether coming to us through the mind ; 
that in it indeed we find access to God in 
love, but that this love is one which is 
moved by interests, by memories, by con- 
siderations, by the thought of what He has 
done for us—a religion which is ministered 
to us through thought alone. And the men 
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who may be fairly said to hold a position 
contrasted with this are those who believe, 
indeed, that God’s truth illuminates the 
minds of men, but also believe that the 
stream of communication which is between 
Him and us is too broad to be confined 
to the mind alone; who do not think that 
Christianity consists only in certain ideas, 
however wonderful and touching, but in 
the communication of vast realities—realities 
of spiritual force, realities of communion, 
of the love of God in Christ, which go far 
beyond our minds’ power to comprehend, 
and which are neither limited nor measured 
by our comprehension of them. Here is a 
real distinction; and in a right choice be- 
tween these alternatives lies the possibility 
of unity in religion. For a man may enter- 
tain ideas, however general those ideas may 
be, quite alone by himself, and in his own 
mind. But he cannot in solitude be a par- 
ticipator of “fe. He cannot be singularly 
subjected to the power of the Holy Ghost. 
And accordingly we become one in believ- 
ing, because that which comes from God 
to us, and lifts us from earth to Him, is 
not a thought merely, but a powerful stream 
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of forces and of love, a vast communication 
and endowment of realities, even the reality 
of the Divine Life. 

The life unites and co-ordinates those who’ 
receive it, and therefore the acceptance of 
revelation by every single soul necessarily 
constitutes him a member of a vast organi- 
sation, or rather of a vast organism and 
body. It is thus that we come into relation 
one with the other by reason of our relation 
with God. The peace of Christ is more than 
a truth by which our minds are persuaded ; 
it is a blessing by which our hearts are 
filled ; it is a unity of being and thought and 
feeling with the Lord Jesus, God and man. 
Therefore it binds us into a Church, there- 
fore it gives us admission into a body, and 
therefore, even as we examine our secret 
treasure, we find that it is the gift which we 
have in common with all believers, and which 
binds us up by our communion with the Head 
into one real Man whose heart continually 
pulses with the love of God the Father. 

It is no part, then, of the business of the 
Christian man to make up his mind whether 
he shall be, on the one hand, catholic, faith- 
ful, obedient, and apostolic, or, on the other 
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hand, prayerful, loving, thoughtful, devout, 
and penitent. A Churchman who is one in 
reality and effect, daily labours to bring forth 
that treasure of union in which he is consti- 
tuted by divine sacraments. He brings it 
forth in his personal inward knowledge and 
experience of the Lord; he brings it forth in 
his daily advancing obedience to the moral 
requirements of the Lord; in a daily growing 
conformity to the character of the Lord. 
There is no catholic life which is not at the 
same time personal, inward, spiritual, exact- 
ing, intimate, intellectual. The peace to which 
each was called in the one body must appear in 
his own secret, inmost centre, and rule there. 
There is to be a catholic character of the man. 
He cannot be a Churchman outside and a 
schismatic within, at war with himself. In- 
wardly there must be a realisation of that love 
of truth and of God, to which outwardly he 
is bound by his catholic profession, and to- 
wards the attainment of which he marches in 
the one body. 

To-night I have run the risk of wearying 
you with thoughts which have about them an 
air of abstraction, although they are concerned 
with interests quite personal and direct. A 
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preface is often dry, and we have now done 
with everything in the way of preface. This 
is the ground we stand upon; that there is for 
us nothing alien in all which is most inward’ 
and most personal in the search for God. If 
we love the Church, it is our nearest concern 
to press on in the individual adventure after 
holiness. So we receive these words from the 
Apostle: “Let the peace of Christ be the 
ruler in your hearts, because it is to that peace 
that ye were called in the one body,” which is 
the Church. 


UE 


RESPONSIBILITY AND POWER IN THE 
POSSESSION OF FAITH 
“] have written unto you, young men, because ye are 


strong, and the Word of God abideth in you, and ye 
have overcome the evil one.”—-1 JOHN ii. 14. 


“T HAVE written unto you, young men,” says 
the Apostle, ““because ye are strong, because 
the word of God abideth in you, and because 
ye have overcome the evil one.” For St. John, 
therefore, the note of the young men—not the 
children, but the young men—is that strength 
and faith are theirs ; conflict and victory. The 
old men have passed on to contemplation ; 
they know Him—Him they have believed in. 
The children accept the news of God as their 
Father, and pardon through the saving Name. 
They have learnt the truth of regeneration ; 
they have received the spirit of adoption ; they 
understand that they have become the sons of 
God; they know the Father, and their sins 
are forgiven. There is the stage of beginnings 
for the children, named perhaps in our wider 
30 
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modern sense of “the young.” As for the 
old men, they have gone further ; they “know 
Him that is from the beginning.” They are 
like St. John himself, who bears witness to the * 
Divine reality of Jesus Christ, the Word who 
in the beginning was with God. But the 
young men, those who are in the early prime 
of life, have for their characteristic, not the 
earliest peace of regeneration, or the earliest 
obedience of instruction. They are in the 
conflict—they are strong; the Word of God 
abideth in them and they have overcome the 
evil one. 

The strength, the conflict, and the enemy 
are named again by St. Paul, who writes to 
the Ephesians: “Finally, my brethren, be 
strong in the Lord, and in the power of His 
might. Put on the whole armour of God, 
that ye may be able to stand against the wiles 
of the devil . . . that ye may be able to stand 
in the evil day, and having done all, to stand.” 

These words, and words like these, came 
home with a tremendous force of reality to 
the Christians of the first, or nearly the first 
age. The strength of those believers was 
compacted and manifested in open trials. 
You may have read how, cherishing the 
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word of God in their hearts, they under- 
went for months and for years sometimes, 
in a period not very long separated from St. 
John, actual physical training in order that 
they might be able to bear scourge and 
torture in their Christian trial, when they 
suffered for the name of Christ, for the 
word they kept in their hearts. Jn those 
early days the strength of the Christian and 
his apprehension of Christ lay in his suffer- 
ings. Our fathers clasped and held Him, 
the Lord, not by the diligent framing of 
intellectual conceptions which was the work 
of a later age, but by the actual, substantial 
yielding of their bodies and souls to bear 
the enmity of the devil, in conformity with 
Christ and in communion with Him. In 
their martyrdom, their witnessing, was the 
very security of the faith to which they 
witnessed. They apprehended God ‘hus, in 
blood and in tears; and they overcame the 
evil one by the blood of Christ, with whose 
blood their own blood was mingled, and by 
the word of their testimony. In the Reve- 
lation, St. John says that the testimony of 
Jesus, that which makes manifest His truth in 
the world, is the spirit of prophecy, the spirit 
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of utterance. It was by the same spirit that 
these first martyrs held on in flame and against 
the sword in their substantial, bodily, mental, 
and spiritual adherence to Christ the Lord. | 
Thus they were strong in that age. It be- 
longed to the young to be trained for mar- 
tyrdom; trained for the heroic confession of 
their faith in God. In the face of a world 
in arms, they stood equipped with the armour 
of God, standing in the evil day, by which St. 
Paul perhaps meant the day of persecution; 
withstanding the enemy, the devil; conquer- 
ing by the blood of Jesus Christ, and by the 
word of their testimony. It was Divine grace 
alone by which any one of them was able 
to stand. Yet their own deliberate prepara- 
tion was evidence of their willingness to 
suffer and the hope in which they endured. 
We remember with reverence the immense 
contrast between such a life and ours, but 
still in the light of their example we recog- 
nise that we also have our special task in 
this our day; and now our priceless time of 
training. Let us to-night spend some thought, 
first upon the responsibility and the price- 
less opportunities of the age in which you 


stand; and then, if time allows, upon that 
Cc 
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which must be the foundation of your strength 
and of your fidelity, of your valour and 
of your victory; let us think, that is to say, 
of our holy faith, which is the primary 
factor of our adherence to Christ and of 
our inherence in Christ, in Whom is all our 
strength. 

I. And first of responsibility. The change 
which fifteen years of practical life in the 
world brings to us is already great: it 
brings an enormous increase of reverence 
and respect for men of the time of life at 
which you stand. When we “went up” in 
our turn, we failed altogether to understand 
the deep interest and respect which was felt 
by our elders for the companions whom we 
joined. There were superficial follies, of 
course, in our lives, and we under-rated the 
importance of our own doings, and the doings 
of those round about us. But now, when one 
has left all that behind, and lived in circles 
which are very different from those of univer- 
sity life, and has learnt also how few are the 
opportunities to reshape a course in later 
days, a man finds himself in possession of a 
great gain, an honest reverence and regard 
for those who are of your age. 
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Looking back, we see how great was the 
importance of the actions in which those 
happy years were spent. One sees this by the . 
example of lives whose direction was settled 
at that time. One sees it in the powerful 
work which is now done for the country by 
men who were one’s own contemporaries, 
familiar figures. Some lead or help in the 
great work of Empire overseas; others are 
prominent in politics. Many of the most 
vigorous clergymen are of such a date as 
that; they were formed so short a time ago 
as that of which I speak. We saw about 
us, in those years, men of all kinds who 
seemed good and strong, but at the time 
we discounted our admiration; we supposed 
that every one when at college imagined 
his contemporaries to be great men in the 
making. And now, after a short lapse of 
years, it proves not that we over-rated the 
importance of those we knew, but that our 
first natural thoughts of them were just. 
They have really turned out to be Christian 
men of force and light. The characters which 
were displayed already in the University are 
the characters which are now known in the 
Empire. The gentleness, the meckness, and 
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the faith which were then unseen in the quiet 
corners of the college, are now brilliant 
secretly in the hidden service of the Lord. 
Men who were quiet, faithful, and industrious 
then, are even now standing in the hardest 
and most obscure places to maintain the 
Gospel among the poor, the heathen, and 
the outcast. There is a leper island in the 
Southern Hemisphere, to which much of the 
light, and strength, and joy which prevail 
there comes through the uncalculating devo- 
tion of men whom we saw, it seems yester- 
day, cheerful and happy in a cheerful Oxford 
college. 

The truth is that our aim is fixed in the 
time when we are undergraduates. This 
is not like the time of childhood, nor like 
the years at school, when we played and 
worked and ruled in a world which, for all 
its marvel and interest, was after all a 
world in miniature. No one, of course, 
will again in life be quite so great a person 
as the boy who was among the first four 
or six in the Sixth Form. You must not 
hope for that. But, after all, those days of 
power and dignity were lived in a miniature 
world. When you are here it is no longer 
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so. The currents of the real world run 
here. There is a real community of life 
between the undergraduate and the learned , 
scholars or well-known men of affairs who 
are the senior members of his college. And, 
again, all the powers of the young man 
are now complete; there is nothing quite 
new for him to gain. His mind will be 
a more trustworthy guide in times to come, 
but it will never perhaps be a keener, 
stronger instrument. His bodily constitu- 
tion will gain firmness, and, too probably, 
weight, but it will never be more supple, 
more alert, swifter or fuller of vitality. 
His soul has much to learn, much to do, 
much to suffer, much to manifest, but it 
will never be a fresher, stronger thing so 
far as natural equipment goes, than it is 
now. The sacramental gifts, the grace of 
the Spirit, the hearing of the Word, all have 
already been bestowed in seminal complete- 
ness, and their effect is to grow in use. All, 
all is in your hands, and the character which 
is formed here is likely to become, in certain 
respects, stationary. No doubt our friends 
often observe in us with regret the mode 
of thought, the limitations of opinion, the 
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general aim, which were evident years ago, 
and to this day are hardly altered at all. 
God forbid that one should say this in a 
spirit of discouragement for such as myself, 
who, feel sadly that we have shot our bolt 
and missed. For everybody who knows he 
is wrong there is the opportunity to try 
again. But suppose we never know? On 
the one hand, there is never a day of 
despair, when we should look back and 
say, “Our chances went by then, long ago, 
at Cambridge.” But on the other hand, 
there must be now a day of vigorous en- 
deavour, and a vast belief in your own im- 
portance, and in the importance of the life 
that you lead here; and this for the sake 
of the England that is to come. One might 
almost say that everything for England de- 
pends upon the formation of the minds and 
purposes of you, gentlemen, and such as 
you. There are, indeed, other classes who 
are not yet in contact. with our University 
life, whose minds and whose purposes are 
of vital importance—of immense, and even 
now unrecognised importance. We cannot 
say now, as once could be said, that the 
whole stream of public policy is held in 
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the grasp of those who form minds in such 
places as this; but we can still say there 
are no forces, however far afield they 
spring, no power in the nation or in the 
Church, with whose interests you are not 
concerned, and with whose future you may 
not, if you like, mingle, and whose effect 
you cannot almost determine. Think what 
it is to stand here and to have the future 
of England, of the Empire, and of the 
Church, depending upon your vitality, upon 
your energy and your prudence. 

It is indeed for you and for such as you 
to labour at the restoration, the revival of 
religion. Do not suppose that this work is 
done. Our religion at this moment halts and 
wavers. It is your great task to restore its 
simplest elements: the worship and the fear 
of Almighty God. You have to restore these in 
our great desponding populations of London, 
in the vast cities, and in the desolate fields ; 
populations which are so burdened by the 
task of keeping body and soul together that 
they have no leisure and no heart for pro- 
blems which do not seem to be concerned 
with the interests of their daily life. It is to 
these, by consolation, by encouragement, by 
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leadership, by devoting the keenest powers 
to the consideration of their needs—it is to 
these your brethren, that you are to restore 
liberty of soul, that they may rise up and 
claim their heritage in God. It is for you to 
make the Empire Christian; it is for you to 
render politics once again a deep and power- 
ful stream of life, containing in itself a real 
debate, having in it real parties, real conflicts, 
enough strength to provide an opposition as 
well asa ministry. It is for you to purify the 
literature and the stage of our country, which 
even the Church has now ceased to examine 
and, when need is, to rebuke. It would seem, 
from what we hear, that in spite of much 
which is noble and true in some quarters 
there was never greater need for discrimina- 
tion than now, and in certain directions for 
the gravest rebuke. But instead of rebuke 
we have the silence of the wise, and the 
apathy of the pure. These things it rests 
with you to do, to guard the interests of 
purity, to expose and destroy the ridiculous 
convention by which we allow our popula- 
tions, and our society, and our family life to 
be corrupted by any worldling who chooses 
to offer us a counsel which is supposed to 
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be more human and more penetrating than 
the lessons of the Gospel ;—the convention, 
I mean, by which we tolerate upon the 
stage teaching which we banish from our | 
houses. 

Since all this lies with you, and so much 
more ; since it is you who must be the friends 
of the poor, the new rulers of England, the 
lawyers and the priests, the soldiers and 
pioneers of our race, see to it that in your 
time of formation you make strong resolves 
and lay clear plans, that you do not waste 
and squander that precious youth which is 
the only power under God by which, through 
grace and faith, these works can be attempted. 
Your days must not wither in idleness, nor 
your minds be petrified and enfeebled by 
conventionality, fashion, or carnal pride. 
Above all things, your intelligence—for it is 
your intelligence which is at stake —must 
never be sapped and poisoned by profli- 
gacy. For whatever recoveries a profligate 
may make—and in God’s mercy he shall, 
by grace and pardon, one day find a place 
in heaven— yet he will never here recover 
the keenness of judgment, or the nicety of 
mind, which might have been his. What- 
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ever else can be, intellectual supremacy, 
leadership, and refinement can never be the 
possession of the man who has degraded 
his body and his mind in fleshly sin. Let 
us not deceive ourselves about this. There 
is.no limit to God’s pity; there is no sin 
which the Precious Blood cannot wash away. 
But God’s laws are not dethroned by His 
pardon and mercy, and a man may as well 
enter for a three-mile race with a sprained 
foot and think by a profound resolution to 
outstrip his competitors, as suppose that by 
any diligence whatever the mind which is 
gravely stained by profligacy can be the 
weapon of keenness and the measure of 
sanity which God meant it to be. No; there 
is in this world no release from the penalty of 
stupidity or extravagance which necessarily 
and always falls upon a life of vice. 

Do not, therefore, allew your days to be 
wasted in vacancy, your spirits or mind 
petrified by fashion; do not allow your in- 
tellectual powers and your immortal soul to 
be invaded, the very sinews of your minds 
to be sapped, by profligacy or anything ap- 
proaching it; and, above all things, do not 
suffer the marvellous gift of faith to be 
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obscured and thrown into complications by 
vain questioning. Let nothing obliterate 
those great frontiers of thought, those great 
measures of reality, which through the long” 
history of humanity, under the fostering care 
of God, and in these last days by the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, have been 
worked out and planted firmly in the fields 
of darkness which lie round about us. Hold 
them as a possession. Do not suppose that 
they are on their trial before the tribunal of 
material experience alone, but rather consider 
that they have their foundations and their 
authority within. With these as our weapons 
and apparatus we advance to consider and 
to judge the material of carnal experience. 
About this I hope to speak some other day, 
when we try:to examine the conditions of 
faith. To-night I will only urge you to hold 
fast to that treasure of faith which God has 
already bestowed upon you. Guard all the 
sources of your strength ; consider the enor- 
mous opportunities which belong to you; 
never think that it is the part of modesty or 
of humility to suppose that what we do is of 
no importance. Never say, “My efforts can 
make no difference to the world; there are 
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plenty of others to work and to think.’ 
Rather let each one bear himself and hold 
himself as if all depended upon him—all the 
future of our race, the integrity of our blood 
and state, and all the light, clearness, and joy 
of. the holy Church unto which God has 
brought us by His mercy, and given us an 
active and effective part. 

This is, indeed, the real motive, the strongest 
of all motives for courage, for diligence, for 
valour, for doing our own part, for stirring 
one’s self up to labour when one would gladly 
rest, for going to the task of study, if one 
is a student, for bearing up under the stress 
of poverty, for doing boldly our part in the 
army, the navy, or the duller heroism of civil 
life. The strongest of all motives is that which 
is supplied by the thought that we have a 
place in the body. This truth braces a man 
for his work; this gives him courage to 
face poverty or obscurity, or exile, or dis- 
credit, or hostility, or loneliness ; and what- 
soever the time which is to come may bring 
forth he will endure with constancy when he 
considers that God has set him in the body, 
the member in his place, and that there is 
no member which is not absolutely necessary 
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to the integrity, health, and vigour of the 
whole. 

II, Although it is already late, I will say 
_ one word about that faith which is the foun-° 
dation of our strength. For a sermon must 
be practical, and must have regard to the 
fact that a man may be at a disadvantage to- 
morrow in his constant fight with sin if the 
thought which is put before him is quite 
unbalanced. Let us, therefore, take a few 
more minutes in order to consider that faith 
in God which is the indispensable foundation 
of our strength. I believe that I am to-night 
speaking mostly, or altogether, to men whose 
faith has grown up unshaken, perhaps hardly 
knowing doubt; but there are many with 
whom it is otherwise, and some of the best 
and fairest souls know all the bitter empti- 
ness of that gloom which they believe to be 
unbelief. That which they think to be denial 
is really the crying out of their souls after 
God. The very hunger which they feel, the 
very sense of darkness, bear witness to their 
need of Him and are evidence of the root 
of true desire. But they do not know 
this, and speak harshly of the light their 
eyes still seek and find not yet. In view, 
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then, of the fact that we live in a place 
of intelligence and restless curiosity, where 
there must be many to whom religion seems 
to be nothing, and where, if we bear a 
manly part, we shall find our faith attacked, 
I beg of you to remember one plain and 
simple truth. It is a truth of reason from 
which there seems no escape—namely, that the 
need of faith, the demand for a belief which 
outruns experience and antedates proof, is 
absolutely and in the abstract inseparable 
from the condition in which men find them- 
selves upon earth. 

There are those who seem to think that 
religion is a firm structure in its main extent, 
but that here and there it shows a chasm; 
here and there a place which ought to be a 
staircase turns out to be a well; and these 
leaping - places they call the difficulties of 
the Christian religion. Here, we are apt to 
suppose, the need of faith comes in. We 
think, I mean, of faith as an occasional dis- 
concerting necessity in a march which is 
generally conducted upon other principles. 
My brethren, faith is no exceptional incident 
in a Christian life. Faith is not the weapon 
which we use, or the means which we em- 
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ploy upon some occasion when we arrive 
at a barrier which cannot be overleaped by 
reason, Or a gap in the foundation under 
our feet, for which no plank of proof lies © 
ready as a bridge. Now is demand, we think, 
for a few strokes of uncertain swimming to 
win the farther side and the renewed security 
of carnal experience. This is not faith. 
Faith is no desperate remedy for the dis- 
asters of intelligence; no occasional tragedy 
of the Christian life. It is the complete 
substance of that life. For our religion is 
all compact of faith through and through. 
It knows everything by faith. It never 
makes its first step except by faith. It is, 
so to speak, always aloft, always in the air; 
it has launched itself into the blue, and its 
safety consists in continuing to soar. It has 
nothing to gain essentially from any of those 
things we know by other measures. 

These facts it illuminates and uses, and 
in its use of them obtains fresh security, a 
security in the experience of its own mastery. 
But the beginning of knowledge is in faith; 
and this faith is abstractedly and of necessity 
indispensable to true intercourse between 
God and man for this reason, The relation 
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between God and man is a relation between 
two spiritual beings, and there can be no 
spiritual relationship between two spiritual 
beings except by a spiritual nexus, and this 
cannot be established in any other conceivable 
way but by the way of mutual confidence. 
There is no other way by which historically 
such a relation has been established; and 
there is in the realms of consideration no 
other conceivable way by which it could ever 
be. There may be a relationship between 
two spiritual beings which is not a spiritual 
relationship. There is, besides their personal 
and spiritual tie, the local relationship between 
the baby and the mother who holds it in her 
arms. They are both of them immortal souls, 
but the relationship considered here is not 
a spiritual one. In strictness, let me state 
again, there can be between two spiritual 
beings no spiritual relationship of intercourse 
except by way of mutual confidence. Test 
this statement in any way you please—in 
thought and in experience—and you will find 
ittrue. Can a man gain a friend without 
faith? Cana man win a friend on the con- 
dition of knowing beforehand whether he is 
faithful, whether he is worthy or not? A 
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man may get a servant or a master on these 
terms ; he cannot get a friend. Does a lover 
find one to love on any other path except the 
path of mutual trust? Will anybody who is’ 
worth winning be your wife if you require 
references and proofs of eligibility? Can a 
betrothal take place on a footing of trial, 
and with the understanding that it is to lapse 
in case of dissatisfaction? We never enter 
into a personal relationship with another 
at all except by a venture which makes, to 
start with, the assumption that the other man 
exists. That he is decent, that he is reason- 
able, you say, we know by looking at him. 
Yes, the looking at him awakens in you a 
certain faculty within, which you may call, if 
you please, intuition, but which I call, in the 
common language of religion, faith, You 
say you knew beforehand. You knew before- 
hand by faith; you trusted. A man whom 
you did not trust would not consent to be 
your friend. You cannot say to a man, “I 
like you, but I am not sure of you. I am 
inclined to be your friend, but can you prove 
your qualities first?” You can never after 
such a word win him to be your friend except 


by such a repentance as can scarcely be 
D 
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achieved. No, the one method, the abso- 
lutely indispensable way to a personal rela- 
tionship with any other person, is the way 
in which you trust him and so secure his 
trust. 

The whole necessity of faith, the whole 
reason why God does not prove to us in 
black and white all His statements, all His 
promises; why He does not display His 
presence to the doubters, or His secret to 
them that fear Him not; why He calls upon us 
to yield our hearts before He gives the answer 
of His heart to us, is not that He grudges 
us information which might so easily be given, 
but that He designs for us the infinite and 
unspeakable promotion of His friendship. 
Faith is the mark of our intimacy, of our 
being no longer slaves. This is why He 
reserves His manifestations; this is why He 
keeps back His proofs; this is why He de- 
mands confidence; not in some niggard 
grant of half-measures of revelation to eyes 
which yearn for His beauty, but because 
He designs for us the gift of His heart. 
Therefore it is that before He shows His 
face He sends forth His voice to us in 
invitation, saying, ‘““My son, give Me thine 
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heart ;” in order that we, giving our hearts, 
freely answering to the voice which yet does 
not wholly authenticate itself, may discover 
a courage which grows by obedience, and 
may find ourselves confronted with abundant 
manifestations. He requires our trust, our 
adventurous trust, because it is His wil] that 
our own hearts should come into personal re- 
lationship and love with the Father, to know 
Whom is everlasting life. Think generously 
of this faith which is required of us. The de- 
mand should not be met with fretful discon- 
tent, as if a harsh teacher were hiding from 
us the answer to some problem which we re- 
quire for a mortal success. We must rather 
welcome it with thanks as the ennobling 
invitation of the Lord Himself—a mark of 
the friendliness, the love, the tender pity, 
the unspeakable honour with which He re- 
gards us. He holds back from our eyes 
the evidence—the sensible evidence—of His 
majesty only in order that in the darkness 
of the world our hearts may feel after Him 
and find Him; may find that which is much 
better than majesty, far sweeter than any 
glorious showing forth of His unseen beauty,— 
namely, the treasure of His heart, the bounty 
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by which He yields Hzmse/f in a marvellous 
kind of equality or interchange of personal 
life. For in Jesus Christ, God Three in One 
bestows Himself upon the children of men 
who are content to believe the voice which 
came to them from Him through the lips 
of the same Jesus Christ our Lord. He, the 
Lord, refuses to us the satisfactions of sensible 
proof or the security of a merely logical 
conviction, because He reserves for us a place 
upon His Throne, which is the Throne of 
Love. Cherish, therefore, this faith; never 
think that weakness is here ; and in that faith 
be strong and valiant, and console us who, 
from a standpoint so little in advance, have 
so much failure to report. We who speak 
to you with so slight a vantage of experience 
have yet abundant reason to appeal to you 
to do better than we have done; to put a 
better twenty years between your early vigour 
and your full maturity ; to make your record 
clear; to bring to middle life faculties more 
brilliant and better stored and exercised; and 
above all things, more richly stored and more 
bravely exercised in the joy and love and 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost. 


Ill 
TRUTHFULNESS AND INSIGHT 


“That we may be no longer children, tossed to and 
fro and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the 
sleight of men, in craftiness, after the wiles of error ; 
but speaking truth in love, may grow up in all things 
into Him, which is the head, even Christ.”.—EPHESIANS 
iv. 14, 15. 

IT was my intention to have spoken to-night 
of the conditions of faith, the laws of spiritual 
insight. This was desirable in order that it 
might appear that in speaking boldly as we 
did last week about the joy and the duty of 
faith we were not pointing to a state of mind 
which we can create for ourselves. I would 
gladly, if I can find an opportunity, attempt 
to show that faith is nothing else but a science 
of the soul, a science strictly governed by 
ascertainable laws, which, as we grow in 
knowledge of them, clearly distinguish for us 
true faith from a mere self-flattering accept- 
ance of welcome statements or ideas. Faith 
is the real sight of God, and it is doubt- 
53 
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less governed by laws as definitely, at least, 
as is the knowledge of earthly things, or the 
advancement of any science or study. 

But I turn away with some reluctance from 
such thoughts, because I fear they may appear 
uninteresting, or be in fact unnecessary to 
those whose confidence in our holy faith is 
altogether untroubled; and I approach instead 
a subject which is quite clearly practical—the 
subject of personal truthfulness. And yet, 
indeed, as we think over this subject, it may 
appear that we are after all studying the 
main condition, or one of the main conditions 
of faith. For almost the fundamental condi- 
tion of believing is, surely, nothing less and 
nothing other than the personal truthfulness 
which is so hard and so familiar a duty. 

Let us consider a little the meaning of St. 
Paul’s words. He is urging his disciples not 
to live a life which is casual and accidental, 
which is carried about “with every wind of 
doctrine,” or regulated by the craft of evil men,1 
but to speak the truth in love, and so in all 
things to grow up into Christ Who is the Head. 


' Kuela is said to have reference to loaded dice, and the 
words which follow imply a deliberate malice and a system of 
deceit. In Eph. vi. 11, we@odeia belongs to the devil. 
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You know, to begin with, that he phrase ? 
“ speaking truth” represents a word which 
means much more than speaking only. The 
word éGeverrcs means having to do with: 
truth in every way—speaking the truth, deal- 
ing the truth, doing the truth, and even re- 
ceiving the truth. The state which St. Paul 
here commends is the same as that which St. 
John calls walking in the truth, abiding in the 
truth—that truth which, he says in his second 
epistle, abideth in us and shall be with us for 
ever. With something of this wide meaning, 
St. Paul bids us “do the truth in love.” 

In the first place, then, he calls upon us for “e 
more than the utterance of truth, something 
harder than saying the thing which seems to 
us to be correct. He calls us to live in some- 
thing which appears to be almost a substance, 
and certainly a sphere, possessing a certain 
quality. His word is in tune with what St. 
John says of our being “in the truth and in 
Him Who is true ;” it is a word which falls 
under the purpose of our Lord’s own prayer 
to His Father—“Sanctify them through Thy 
truth; Thy Word is truth.” It is a state of 
which St. Paul speaks; the state of living in 


1 In the Latin Vulgate it is ‘‘ veritatem facientes.” 
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\ the truth. Awd observe in the second place 
‘that he calls us to it as to something which lies 
in some measure within our own power and 
resolution. We are to choose this state, this 
sphere of truth. We are resolutely to turn 
away from another sphere—the sphere of un- 
certainty, the sphere which St. John calls the 
darkness ; we are to shun this sphere of lying, 
. and hatred, and self-deceit, and we are to walk 
instead in the truth, in the light. As Jesus 
Christ is in the light in unchanging perfection, 
so we are to advance in the light, to grow 
more native to it; and dealing the truth in 
love we shall grow up into Christ in all things, 
\_because He is full of grace and truth. 

This truth, then, in the first place, goes be- 
yond the mere utterance of true words, though 
this we know is difficult enough for us, in face 
of our ignorance, our cowardice, our pride and 
vanity. Far ahead is even that first gift. Far 
ahead of us is the right to say that we always 
speak the truth, on the one hand with courage 
and manliness, and on the other with real 
humility and self-knowledge; very far is it 
from any man to speak the truth with no 
drawback of ignorance or mistake. Yet St. 
Paul, and God through him, calls upon us for 
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something more even than that truth-speak- 
ing which we cannot attain to—to live out the 
truth, to do the truth, and to grow in con- 
formity to the truth; to turn away from all 
darkness, debate, confusion, ignorance, malice, 
and cunning; and to live instead in the king- 
dom of Jesus Christ, which is not only the 
kingdom of peace and of mercy, but, as the 
Old Testament has taught us long ago, the 
kingdom also of faithfulness and truth. 

This walking in truth is, we said, a con- 
dition, and almost the principal condition, of 
coming to know the fulness of truth, And 
this fact, though it is so plain, is one which 
needs emphasising and urging in every pos- 
sible way at the present time. For it indi- 
cates what lies deeper—namely, that our life, 
although it is of many parts and aspects, is 
altogether one life. The power, the faculty, 
the sensorium (if you will bear the word) by 
which we receive the eternal truth of God, 
by which we know His infinite beauty, and 
coming into His freedom are made free 
through the truth ; this same faculty by which 
indeed we hold and obey the catholic faith, 
is precisely that by which a man strictly fulfils 
his duties, carefully turns his book, and gives 
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a right answer to a plain question. That is to 
Say, a man has not two persons in himself to 
deal with. We may speak, if we like, for con- 
venience’ sake, of different faculties as if they 
were different things—thought, memory, and 
will; but it is one man who is concerned in 
all the contrasted experiences. There is not 
one set of faculties and powers for dealing 
with common life, and another set of faculties 
and powers by which we apprehend spiritual 
truth.’ We are changed, indeed, by regenera- 
tion; we are lifted up to a new and exalted 
state which is rightly called a new birth, 
which brings us into a new relation to God, 
which gives us the adoption of children and 
membership in Jesus Christ. But regenera- 
tion is something much more and something 
different from a new natural constitution ; 
something far more fundamental than would 
be the addition of a set of faculties. It is the 
person which is regenerate, and the nature 
which was ours before regeneration is the 
same nature which in regeneration receives 
new and glorious opportunities. And in our 
regenerate life, if we walk in the Spirit we 
walk by the power of a heavenly life, but we 


1 See Preface: 
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walk with the very same mind, soul, and 
limbs, as those with which we may still, alas! 
walk according to the flesh. Even now all 
those incomings of God which are summed .- 
up in the word faith come to this one being 
of ours which alone we have to use. The 
faith which supports us in our labour and 
conflict, so precious that to possess it is our 
greatest privilege, and to maintain it in our- 
selves the greatest service we can render to 
others—this faith, I say, comes to the same 
being, the same faculties as those by which 
through grace we fulfil our ordinary duty and 
speak the ordinary truth. 

Consequently we must part for ever with 
the idea that we can be careless in our con- 
duct, or slipshod in our statements, or idle in 
our inquiries, and yet enjoy without disturb- 
ance all the blessings of faith. 

Doubtless there are other sins besides false- 
hood which disturb faith, sins by which we 
leave the standard of Christ and adhere instead 
to the standard of pride or of sensuality. Such 
sins, such defections, of course make His ser- 
vice seem dim and strange, and His kingdom 
distant and unreal. Francois Coppée, a French 
poet of great distinction, has described with 
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singular frankness and humility his return to 
faith after years of estrangement. He insists 
that in his own case, and he thinks in that 
of others, the loss of faith came through a 
simple, ordinary, common thing—a failure of 
‘loyalty to the standard he had promised to 
follow. My case, he says, has no distinction. 
It was the common case of a deserter, who 
becomes a deserter because he is tired of dis- 
cipline.t His humility may well teach us. 
We cannot be cowards and deserters to our 
friends or our engagements, and find our- 
selves at the same time free men, worthy to 
claim access to the mysteries of the universe 
of God. Truthfulness is of one piece with 
insight. There is but one word in the New 
Testament for the two ideas. For lotus, you 
remember, which means supernatural faith, 
means also faithfulness. It is faith and 
fidelity; trust and trustworthiness. It is 
doing the thing which is brotherly and fair. 
There is a faith toward the Lord Jesus 
which is faith toward all Christians2 The 


1 **Mon cas, on le voit, est trés banal. Ce fut la vulgaire 
desertion du soldat las de la discipline. Je ne haissais certes 
pas le drapeau sous lequel j’avais servi; je l’avais fui et je 
Youbliais, voila tout.” Préface. La Bonne Souffrance. 
Frangois Coppée, de I’Académie Francaise. 

2 So Philemon v. 5, if the construction is exact. 
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virtues which appear so various are yet of 
one quality, and that activity of the soul 
which renders to each his due, is, under 
the power of the Holy Ghost, raised up to, 
such vigour that it is able to apprehend 
the eternal truth of God. 

This, then, I would beg you to lay to 
heart—that a man’s life is indeed one life, 
and that the truthfulness by which we bear 
ourselves aright among our fellows is one 
with the power by which we enter into the 
knowledge of God in holy faith. We must 
say good-bye to all trifling with truth in 
our common life. There must be fidelity to 
what we know, as the first condition to 
further knowledge. No foolishness seems 
greater than that of a man who, having 
departed from the standards of duty which 
once he held as sacred, offers himself as a 
judge of absolute truth, even of God Him- 
self. Such a man knows himself to be faith- 
less in the small things; he has not done 
the things which by his own admission he 
confessed to be good; which of us has? 
But it is, indeed, hard to see how one who 
acknowledges defection from the known good 
can yet rise to such heights of independent 
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judgeship as to be able to set aside the belief 
of others in the being and in the love of 
God, and to pronounce against that belief 
in tones of superior honesty. 

Fidelity to existing engagements is the 
very beginning of discovery, and faith it- 
self is one thing with honesty. It is a 
movement of the whole life and, except so 
far as it is maintained everywhere, it cannot 
be maintained especially in the region of 
speculation, it cannot avail for discerning 
the secret of this mysterious world of 
ours. We have to begin by being true in 
the small things, and as we grow true 
in these, God, by His Holy Spirit, will 
reveal to us with continually greater clear- 
ness the great truths concerning His own 
spiritual and personal life. And there is a 
further reason for this concurrence of truth- 
fulness and faith. Not only is this being of 
ours, in its various aspects, the very being 
by which we are to enter into the truth of 
the eternal kingdom; but, moreover, truth- 
fulness runs throughout the system of things. 
Truthfulness is one with faith ; it is also at one 
with God, and with God’s creation. All that 
springs from God is true. When, therefore, 
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a man speaks the truth, when he bears him- 
self well, when he takes his blame, does his 
task, is true in himself, and true to his 
friends; then he is in tune with all things” 
and in tune with God. This is why moral 
attributes are really more important for dis- 
covery than is mere acuteness of the mind, or 
the acceptance of sound propositions. These 
last are indeed precious; they are landmarks 
of past success in the pursuit of truth. But 
a man must know God directly and for him- 
self; he knows God by a moral submission 
of his whole being. It is by this conformity 
that God chooses His own out of the world. 
The Divine voice rings out through all the 
world; and those that are in tune with the 
voice answer to it and thus prove to be His. 
See, then, what is our responsibility for 
faith. See how impossible it is to suggest a 
reason why a man should trust his judgment 
of the unseen, trust even his disbelief, when 
he cannot be sure that he has courage to 
own the fact which tells against him; when 
he cannot be sure that he has patience to 
abide by the friend who wearies him. How 
sadly we have to acknowledge our weakness, 
as we see that it is necessary to follow after 
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truthfulness in order that we may come into 
the truth, and that the truth may make us 
free: and this, once more, first because the 
mind by which we are to know God is the 
same mind by which we answer the com- 
monest questions, and, secondly, because this 
law of truth which God seeks in our minds 
is the same law by which He Himself moves. 
He is the Truth. It is by His Grace alone 
that we can become true ourselves and so 
in tune with Him, and able to vibrate in 
unison with His manifestations. 
Three words must be added of the dif- 
ferent Gways in which this truth may be 
tf “manifested and exercised. We must seek 
truth in ourselves, and truth in the world 
Lvithout, and to live truthfully in the Church. 
I. And first, truth within ourselves. The 
four great forms of life which, in St. John’s 
vision, were about the throne, representing 
(whatever be their exact nature—Cherubim 
or Seraphim, or other glorious beings) the 
perfect response of the created spirit to God, 
are said to be full of eyes within. They 
fulfil that Divine requirement which seeketh 
truth in the inward parts. So we, if we 
are to be true in the world, true to our 
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friends, and able to know the truth of God, 
must seek truth within ourselves. This 
means not only that we are to examine our- 


selves to see that we do not tell lies, but” 


that we must find out what it is we really 
care for. It is ours to refuse to seek things 
which we do not love; to know what we 
really need. It is, as Dr. Johnson said in-a 
sentence which is often wrongly accented, 
“to rid our mznds of cant.” 

Speech is not the only thing which may 
be false, he suggests. A man needs to clear 
his mind to know what he thinks, to think 
that which really commends itself to him. 
This is a great first step, to consult our own 
consciousness ; to know what we really think, 


a 
ant 


what we really desire, what really stirs and » 


moves us strongly. To say what we think 
will then be possible. 

If we do this we shall find it hard to be 
consistent. Indeed, real truth and sanity will 
often require that we shall be content with 
inconsistency, and hold fast for a time to 
different parts of truth which we cannot com- 
bine. Such sane and truthful inconsistency 
was Huxley’s, when, having long contended 


that the being of man and the character of 
E 
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man are results of natural selection, he 
added to his biological teaching studies 
which are very valuable in the sphere of 
ethics and our higher interests. For in these 
studies he protested that the principal trea- 
sures of mankind as such, our ethics, our 
charity, our social virtues, not only cannot 
have arisen by natural selection, but de- 
pend upon motives which come we know 
not whence, and continually operate with a 
superior authority against that one process 
of natural selection which was held to have 
governed our origin. It is by inconsistencies 
like these that men show themselves to be 
really true, really sane; fearing the charge of 
inconsistency less than the loss of any part 
of truth which has come within their grasp. 
We, then, in seeking to be true, shall be 
obliged to confess our ignorance as well as 
our great weakness, and we shall continually 
be brought back, therefore, to the feet of 
God, the Lord of Truth. We shall know 
our vanity; we shall know how difficult it 
is even to speak the truth, and we shall cry 
out to God, “Take not the word of Thy 
truth utterly out of my mouth; save me, O 
Lord, Thou God of Truth.” There is noth- 
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ing which will bring us with so much humility, 
with so conscious a helplessness, to the feet of 
God and to the throne of mercy, as the resolu- 
tion to be true and just in all our dealings, Se 
II. To be true in the world, in society, in- / 
cludes, among other things, the choice of real 
objects. It is untrue to echo cries of slight 
importance, to use great words of matters 
which are of small concern. ar eiey | 
it is the mode to forget our faults, and eyén 
occasionally to forget the war, in order 16 say 
and write strong things of certain very badly 
behaved lads who have recently gaiwed notice 
in London. Riotous and crimifial conduct 
like theirs is not a new evil. ,Shall we say it 
is a new symptom of an old evil? It is not 
even that. It is an old’symptom of a very 
old evil ; and what has happened is only this, 
that fe things which formerly took place in 
back streets have now for a time emerged 
into wider arid better ones. If you lived in 
the narrow lanes of the Borough you would 






That mieeadet is a thing to suppress 
it would be an instance of in- 
sincerity to be indignant at excesses which 
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annoy and alarm us, while we are practi- 
cally indifferent to the standing disgraces, 
far beyond common belief, of our city life. 

Again,~if-.we-rise..very.mehhighes,~ We 
find a class of honest people who are pub- 
licly concerned about the state of the Church. 
Here, certainly, is not a thing which is of 
slight importance. But it is one about which 
we may well ask whether its importance lies 
in the matters which are most talked of. “ts 
it~reatly ally -one's--concern—to~preser vette 
Reformation Settlement in the_serise_ of pre- 
serving the exact frame.of ‘things which was 


me 
api 


thought good.thrée hundred years ago, when 
London™Wwas the size of our Norwich? No 
ete stiely,carT thik’ thatt We must avoid 
~ movements which are concerned with un- 
realities, or with small affairs. Why should 
there be a dividing of old friends over ques- 
tions which in our inmost hearts we know 
{_concern us scarcely at all. There are other 
‘things attacked which belong to the catholic 
religion, and no one on the face of the earth 
can put a stop to these. For these we are to 
stand firm, and without fear. Indeed I think 
it is our critics and not we who must fear the 
disestablishment of the Church. And if we 
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did not provide a resistance to meet the 
political assault, I believe, for my part, that 
many of the attacking party would relax 


their efforts, because they would be afraid 


of succeeding. But these discussions are 
not at all my subject. I have mentioned 
them by way of warning against unreal in- 
dignation in causes which are, by compari- 
son, not important. 

When the world is crying out for sacra- 
ments; when there is pressing need for more 
priests, for missionaries, for men to govern 
Africa; it is no time for earthly political 
movements about the Church. 

III. We have to seek truth in ourselves, to 
seek truth in the world, to find a real cause 
and follow it, and, thirdly, to seek truth in 
the Church, and to be true to the Church.; 

Ww TET say “true to God” as if this were 
a third and separate thing. All truth is unto 
God. Truth is nothing less than living unto 
God and by God Who is real. Truth to our- 
selves, therefore, is truth to God, but there is 
also a duty to God in the Church as there is 
a duty to God in the soul. The truth which 
must be ours in the Church has two parts. 
The first is to believe the truth, the second 


| 
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is to live truly in the Church. Now here we 
come to very close quarters indeed. Being 
true in the Church means self-examination ; 
it means knowing the Ten Commandments ; 
it means finding out what a Christian may 
not do; and, worst of all, it means telling 
when we have done what a Christian must 
not do. A Christian who lives a life which 
is not examined, not tested by the Christian 
law, is living in a fool’s paradise. He is 
in a false position. But the Christian who 
is not unexamined, who knows something 
of himself, and knows—as which of us has 
not known—that he has broken the Chris- 
tian law, is, until he has set himself right, not 
only in a false position, but proceeding on 
false pretences. 

There are many faults against which we 
strive, but which do not in themselves amount 
to defections, to treacheries. They do not 
disqualify us as Christians. But there are 
some faults which are so grave that, if they 
were known, they would exclude us from 
Communion, they would separate us from 
Christian people. The man who, with such a 
fault as that upon his conscience, comes to 
Communion—a fault which, if it were known, 
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would exclude him—surely comes on false 
pretences. It is to deliver us from such false 
pretence, and at the same time to restore us 
to happy and right Communion, that Con- 
fession is in the Church. Confession is not 
a Popish thing, or a High Church thing, or a 
mystical, fanciful thing. It is simply an honest 
thing. It is a way of being honest, of dealing 
the truth in love; of being delivered from a 
false position and a miserable state of pre- 
tence. 

It happens sometimes that discussions upon 
some duty, which have been complicated by 
all kinds of large and vague words, are settled 
or dissipated by the simple reminder that one 
has made a promise and must keep it. Some 
such return to first principles is needed in the 
Church with regard to the Christian law, to 
sin, and the acknowledgment of it. We must 
be grue. We cannot console ourselves with 
being Protestant, or enlightened, or in any 
other way superior, if we are not, to start 
with, true. Certainly we cannot without this 
truth be Catholics to any good effect. There 
is much more in confession and absolution 
than I am now speaking of. There is, indeed, 
a mystery of loving mercy and grace—a work 
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of the Holy Ghost. But just now I take 
great pains to speak of it in one aspect, avoid- 
ing all that is high and wonderful. I seek to 
bring it under the common thought of truth. 
Here is not a matter of party, not a matter 
of rubric, or legal obligation. Even the Pre- 
face to the Communion Service is not here in 
point for me, because I am not now relying 
upon the order of motives to which a legal 
enactment appeals. I speak of the general 
necessity of honesty ; and I say that the poor 
dear man who comes to Communion with a 
bad conscience, who has committed a grave 
sin—such as, being known to the clergyman 
or, as the Prayer Book says, “notorious,” 
would lead the clergyman to refuse the sacra- 
ment—this man is in a false position; he is a 
deceiver of himself, and deceives the body to 
which he belongs. That which if it were 
“notorious” would exclude, surely does not 
lose its guilt by being brought secretly into 
the sanctuary of God. 

I am not a Mason, but I suppose that if a 
Mason breaks a masonic law he tells his Lodge, 
in order to be reconciled and clear. We 
Christians are in the Body together. It is 
perfectly understood that we are to live in 
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Christ, that we are to keep the laws of God, 
and by receiving the Holy Communion we 
are continually to fight against temptation. 
While we live we have to fight against temp- " 
tation, and this is common knowledge to us 
all and mutually understood. But if we sin 
in some grave manner, if we put ourselves 
into a situation in which a Christian is not 
supposed to be, we remain in a false posi- 
tion until we have disclosed that conduct 
to the body to which we belong. We are 
to speak the truth one to another ; we are 
to confess our sins one to another; only 
thus can the life of the body go forward in 
truth and reality. Such disclosure to the 
body might be, and has been, by open 
confession in the congregation ; but because 
we are very weak, and the sin itself makes 
us weaker, because truth is already hard for 
us, and because God in His mercy knows 
that if hard trials are put before us we may 
go on in wretchedness and never come back 
to Christ, therefore He makes an easy way; 
and as He set the Priests to represent the 
Church, in ruling it, and in offering the 
Holy Sacrifice, so also He has of His mercy 
allowed that the priest may for the body, 
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and as the representative of the body, re- 
ceive the acknowledgment of faults ; and, as 
the representative of the body, and by the 
power of Christ which lies in the body, 
may accept that acknowledgment, and on 
the acknowledgment he may renew Com- 
munion. To speak in this way is to say little 

of the blessing and sacredness of confession. : 
But here is one part of what it is; not a 
necessity by the outward ordinance of the 
Church, but a means of being honest when 
we have fallen into grave faults. We are 
weak, and, alas! often forget the grace which 
would save us. We can never blame or be 
hard upon each other ; but we can encourage 
each other to honesty. We may have slipped 
into lies or profanity or graver sins still, 
through the malice of the devil and the rebel- 
lion of our nature, and our most grievous 
fault. The bitterness of the wrong clings to 
us, and seems as if it would spoil our lives, 
our early lives which ought to be so full of 
strength and joy and hope. It is not God's 
will that any should go on in unhappiness 
and stained by any sin. And the answer to 
our secret grief is this ;—that the very thing 
we dread most, which is yet so plainly neces- 
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sary on grounds of mere honesty, is also that 
which will cure us; itis the thing which brings 
us again to Christ, which opens our souls to 
the Precious Blood, and allows the power of 
God to run strong within us once more, and so 
delivers us from our next temptation. Here, 
then, is no fancy, no medizval revival, no 
strange thing, no wicked conspiracy against 
freedom; here is nothing of which we are 
ashamed. It is, besides all its other blessings, 
the great protection against further sins. For 
it is the first fall into any sin which makes us 
weak enough for the second, and the second 
which makes us weaker still for the temptation 
which follows it; and so the series of lies or 
whatever other misery is ours becomes closer 
and more swift, the sins overcoming more 
easily the resistance which is weakened by 
progressive loss of grace. But if we open our 
hearts, if we take counsel, if we tell the Church, 
and call the aid of our brethren, then we are 
no longer ina false position, but in truth before 
God. Then is the devil confronted by more than 
the strength of one. Then, moreover, the very 
pain we dreaded becomes the means of heal- 
ing, the opportunity for pardon; and true and 
fruitful Communions begin again, and quite 
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cut through. the dreadful series of sin; and 
good habit revives quickly, for the man who 
has spoken the truth is already more than half 
delivered from habit, as he is wholly from old 
guilt. He has already, by God’s grace, be- 
come almost a hero in that one costly effort, 
which gave him the assurance of God’s love, 
even as it did to David. “While I held my 
tongue my bones consumed away through my 
daily complaining ; but when I said my foot 
hath slipped, Thy mercy, O Lord, held me 
up.” David “said” it to God’s servant. 
“David said unto Nathan, I have sinned 
against the Lord. And Nathan said unto 
David, The Lord also hath put away thy sin.” 
And so, to finish—for our time is spent—let us 
include in our thoughts of truth the words of 
St. John about truth and sin : “If we say that 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us: but, if we confess our sins, 
He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 
The wholly secret confession of our hearts to 
God is not fruitless; God forbid! But as we 
come to see that the Church is a real and holy 
body, the blessed company of all faithful 
people ; as we see how dear it is, and how in 
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it we are knit together in God’s life, there will 
grow in us a desire of clearness of intercourse 
in that body, in that blessed communion. We 
shall see there an opportunity and a call to. 
honesty, and in this call accepted a way of 
abundant pardon and restoration. In Jeru- 
salem is a fountain opened for sin and for 
uncleanness. No! the secret trials, the secret 
prayers, are not fruitless, indeed. They bring 
us to the grace to do the braver, harder thing 
by which we are restored into the full honesty 
and happiness of dear sons. 


IV 


THE DAILY JUDGMENT 


“The multitude therefore answered Him, We have 
heard out of the law that the Christ abideth for ever: 
and how sayest thou, The Son of man must be lifted 
up? who is this Son of man? Jesus therefore said 
unto them, Yet a little while is the light among you. 
Walk while ye have the light, that darkness overtake 
you not: and he that walketh in the darkness knoweth 
not whither he goeth. While ye have the light, believe 
on the light, that ye may become sons of light.”—Srt. 
JOHN xii. 34-36. 

Ir we dare to consider with reverence the 
state of our Divine Saviour’s human con- 
sciousness when He was on earth, sur- 
rounded by ignorance and opposition, beset 
with the mocking folly and the still more 
foolish wisdom of the world, we can hardly for- 
bear picturing it as a state of difficult reserve. 
His holy consciousness was full of light and 
joy, communicated even to His sacred crea- 
turely nature by the Father, while He moved 
among the people in their opposition and 


ignorance and suffered their reproofs as if 
78 
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in a silence full of knowledge. If we dare 
to entertain for a moment such a thought 
of His sacred reserve, and follow with this 
thought the sacred record of the Gospel, — 
we shall see two conspicuous features in 
the method of our Lord’s dealing with the 
hostility or with the criticism of the world. 
The first characteristic is not so universal, 
nor of such vital importance as the second. 
It is His employment of quite small words 
and familiar images to express the greatest 
facts and the most momentous differences 
of doctrine. Our own practice does not pre- 
pare us for this method. We are accustomed 
to use very large words for small events. 
When a man makes a journey into a distant 
county, spends some money upon printed 
appeals, and speaks in several places for 
several days in the week, we call the event 
a campaign. We use large words for little 
things. It is the manner of Christ to use 
very small words for great things. When 
He would impress upon His hearers the 
awful truths concerning the last division of 
our race; when He gives His warnings of 
the last testing and the fixed destiny of 
man, His images are drawn from _ the 
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common spectacle of any market-town on 
market-day—a shepherd dividing his sheep 
from the goats. So in the solemn warn- 
ing which He offers to a people ready to 
demand from Him an account of Himself, He 
uses small words; He speaks of the common 
prudence of little journeys, of the danger of 
walking in a country-place without a lantern 
after dark. ‘Make your journey,” He says, 
“take care to finish your walk while you have 
light, because the man who goes about after 
dark does not know where he may go to.” 
There is the ditch, and the treacherous 
ground; there are the stones that wound, 
the pit that must be skirted, the trap for way- 
farers who err, the robbers in their lurking- 
place. The day, then, is for journeys; make 
your journey while still there is light for you. 
Here are slight words pointing to the gravest 
matters, words of everyday prudence fit to 
make men wise unto salvation. And is it not 
the fact that in this very slightness of phrase 
our Lord, in His eternal wisdom, and in His 
feeling for our infirmities, seeks a means to 
surprise Our narrow minds into thoughts of 
the awful majesty of His judgments? There 
is indeed something awakening, something 
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terrifying, in this irony of the Saviour, in His 
rejection of emphasis, and employment of 
homely words. His truth needs no sounding. 
phrase to lend it wings; His terror, the 
“terror of the Lord,” needs no fierce threat- 
enings to make it awful. Rather, the open 
heart is the more readily caught with fear, 
when we hear this common warning, refer- 
ring to the common experience of a walk by 
night in uncertain lanes or dangerous streets, 
and when we know that the warning is applied 
to our souls and their vital adventure, and 
when, moreover, we know that the light of 
which He speaks is Himself, the Light of the 
World, the Light into which we come by 
faith, according to His word, “I am come a 
light into the world, that whosoever believeth 
on Me should not abide in darkness.” 

That is the first of the characteristics which 
to-day we choose for reflection; and the 
second is the manner in which our Blessed 
Lord, by apparently slight means and words 
of small scale, often completely reverses the 
mental situation He deals with, and causes 
the debate to turn round quite a new centre. 
In this place, for example, He gives the people 


no direct answer to their question, no satis- 
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faction in their doubt. Instead of this, by a 
simple turn, by a short silence probably, and 
then by this homely image, He leads their 
thoughts to turn about a fresh pivot. They 
were for judging Him; their demand was 
that He should explain Himself to them upon 
the basis of their understanding of the Scrip- 
tures. See how characteristic of our modern 
religious debates is the situation which St. 
John describes. The passage we are studying 
follows the utterance of the most generous 
promise of the gospel. The Son of Man must 
be lifted up, and will thus draw all men to 
Himself. It is the promise of the saving fact 
of which St. Peter says, “Christ also suffered 
for us, who His own self bare our sins in His 
own body on the tree, that we being dead 
to sins should live unto righteousness.” 
And before the Saviour’s promise came the 
great supernatural manifestation, the voice 
of the Father from His unseen throne in 
answer to the cry, “Father, glorify Thy 
name.” There is the Divine word from 
heaven, “I have both glorified it, and will 
glorify Thee again,” the voice which came 
for the world’s sake, and which some who 
heard it explained as thunder. 
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First, then, the heavenly manifestation, the 
wonder ; and then the offer and the promise 
of the revealed Saviour’s personal love, and 
supreme sacrifice as God and Man. “I, if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto Myself.” First, there is the august 
revelation from heaven, and then the supreme 
promise of a Redeemer’s love. But after 
the foundation in Divine operation, and the 
consequence in love at once human and 
Divine, comes the outburst of criticism pre- 
tending to be theological. “The multitude 
answered Him, We have heard out of the law 
that the Christ abideth for ever, and how 
sayest Thou, The Son of man must be lifted 
up?’ Here, indeed, were considerations 
justly in point. A man has offered to die for 
them; God has borne witness from heaven 
to His only-begotten Son. And at such 
a moment they remember half-understood 
texts heard in the synagogue. They have 
heard out of the law. They know their 
Bibles, just as, in our day, we know ours. 

“We have heard out of the law that the 
Christ abideth for ever; and how sayest 
Thou, The Son of man must be lifted up? 
who is this Son of man?” They attempt to 
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become judges, to try the divinely attested 
Saviour ; they will measure the claims and 
offer of His love by their half-knowledge of 
sacred texts. 

That was the situation. Now see how our 
Lord turns it. He suggests to them, ever 
so gently, and yet so firmly, that it is not 
indeed He Who is judged of them, but they 
who are on their trial before Him. He says 
in effect that their nearest concern is not 
to condemn His words, to convict Him of 
ignorance or mistake, or to draw from Him, 
for His own sake, the satisfaction of their 
doubts. In true fact it is ¢hezr fortune which 
is at stake, and their interest to make the 
most of a passing opportunity. The light 
which they judge is a light for their guidance, 
and for guidance out of a perilous situation. 
Yet a little while longer the light is among 
them, in the midst of them, and their concern 
is to walk by it; not, that is, to compare His 
claim and promise with their half-memories of 
unlearnt Scriptures, but to use His teaching 
to proceed on their way, to walk while they 
have the light, lest the darkness overtake 
them, for when the light has once gone a 
man may not tell to what end he goeth. 
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Thus the Lord, for those who can hear, 
reverses the position. He\ came into the 
world, not in order to judge it, but still for 


judgment; to be by the mere action of men 


their test. And still, though He cometh not 
to judge and condemn by His mouth, He 
is in the world “for judgment”; by His 
presence we are disclosed in our true state; 
and by our attitude towards Him and thought 
of Him, not only is our present condition 
manifested, but also our state and position 
in the universe become determined. This 
position is more than made known, it is 
altered and it is fixed by the movement of 
our minds concerning Christ, and by our 
judgment of Him. What think ye of Christ ? 
This is the question of really vital import- 
ance; of vital importance, not for Him but 
for us. 

Jesus Christ has come into the world, and 
is in the world a light, and the real truth 
is not that He is waiting for the world’s 
favourable verdict, although this is the way 
in which the case presents itself to the public ; 
but, in fact, the public and the nations, the 
Churches and the individuals, stand before 
the Lord and are being judged, although 
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not by His will or voice. A day is coming 
when He will declare His judgment, but 
now, “If a man hear My sayings and keep 
them not, I judge him not, for I came not 
to judge the world, but to save the world.” 
At the end, the rejected Word, “the same 
shall judge a man at the last day.” Now He 
is silent, and we think that we judge Him; 
but in truth we are judging ourselves by our 
attitude towards Him. ) (The same diversity 
between the real and the apparent judicial 
situation may be seen constantly in common 
lites} 

A country servant cannot imagine that 
Sir Frederick Roberts is a general—I am 
thinking of a real incident in the days of 
his Afghan campaign—he “is not big 
enough.” The good servant is not adjudg- 
ing our hero his place in the roll of great 
commanders, but is indicating the extent of 
the servant’s knowledge of what constitutes 
a general. ) 

The world is fixedly under the impression 
that Christ is up for trial before it, and so 
it puts on its great air and the robes; and 
the Church, the Holy Gospel, and the eternal 
mysteries of God are set up for judgment 
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before the passing thoughts of men, which 
scarcely for twenty years maintain unchanged 
their scope and direction. Men were told 
in the seventies that the cause of Christianity 
and the Church was at last too plainly a 
lost cause, condemned by the certainties of 
science. At a later time a distinguished 
teacher of science used often to say, “If 
there is anything to be said for Christianity 
—and I understand some hold by it, al- 
though they have been trained in comparative 
anatomy—if there is anything to be said for 
Christianity, especially if it can be said by a 
student who has known our discipline, it had 
better be said now. What can be said should 
be said without delay, for very soon it may 
be too late.” A good many years have gone 
by since this was said with all gravity, 
with a deep feeling of responsibility, with 
the strong impression that the young man 
who had gone through his course of dis- 
section should produce at once any reason 
he could still find for being a Christian. It 
was the sincere thought of many clear-headed 
men that now, at last, Christianity must be 
given up by the reasonable; that the strong 
fixed impressions of many souls during all 
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these nineteen hundred years must go; that 
it was Christ the Lord and His Holy Church 
and eternal truth which were on trial, and 
the world, with its passing fashions of 
thought, the judge. 

In our courts of law you may occasionally 
see a suggestion of the same ambiguity. A 
great expert is giving evidence in some case, 
say of electrical distribution, and his know- 
ledge is so far in advance of that of judge or 
counsel, and his character and responsibility 
so weighty, that for the hour it seems as if 
the court’s centre of gravity were changed, 
and the witness-box become the seat of 
judgment. And the law of the case (let us 
suppose) being clear, it is the statement of 
the great witness—a witness like Bramwell— 
uttered in answer to the minimum of skil- 
ful questioning, which becomes substantially 
the judgment in the suit, and fixes the des- 
tination of great sums of money. 

Such slight and passing things may serve to 
suggest the great trial of all, in which Christ 
stood in the prisoner’s place, but it was the 
priests and Pilate who were on trial before 
the Truth. “Every one that is of the truth 
heareth My voice.” There was even at that 
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last hour the note of warning for those who 
would hear; and in the event of to-night’s 
text, the same warning is already suggested. 
Were there not some standing by to whom’ 
the dread suspicion came: Is it this man, after 
all, who judges us; can it be that our view 
of Him matters not at all to Him, but is of 
the last concern to us? Think of this pos- 
sible reversal of the very direction of judg- 
ment when you hear debates about the truth 
of our Lord. You must, indeed, enter into 
them with the weapons of reason, you must 
consider them according to your powers of 
understanding; but remember that there is 
always at least the possibility—more than the 
possibility—that ¢zat which has held the con- 
science and illuminated the mind for so many 
generations of men is the fixed point, the pivot 
of thought round which the debate turns, 
and by their relations to which the different 
systems of human thought will be found, and 
even constituted, true or false. 

The Lord is in the world, and as we believe 
in Him, and trust in Him, obey Him, follow 
Him, and conform to Him—yes, as we think 
of Him and judge Him—so our state is deter- 
mined. It is not only manifested to Him 
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and to angels, but it is in real substantial 
verity constituted and fixed in the nature of 
things; our place in the universe becomes 
determined by the relation of our minds, of 
our contentment, and of our love towards 
the Lord and Saviour Who comes to offer 
Himself to be our bread. We who reject 
Him reject our own life. God is always 
here “for judgment,” though He desires 
to save. And so even when we judge each 
other, it is still God, it is still Jesus Who 
decides. In South Africa the Boers are not 
on their trial before this nation, nor England 
before the Boers. In fact both they and we 
alike stand before God for His judgment 
and for His decision, whether there be sin- 
cerity in us, generosity, wisdom, pity, the 
power of government, the forces for peace. 
Or, again, when lately our doctors of the 
English Church exchanged views with some 
of the Church of Rome, our sacred orders 
were not in fact on trial before that Church, 
nor the Vatican before ours, but these 
two bodies of poor Christian people were 
standing truly side by side before the all- 
seeing eye of God, and the question which 
was set for decision was not, indeed, 
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whether we have the grace of order, nor 
whether Italian clergymen can appreciate 
an historical argument, but whether this 
little generation of catholic Christians in 
Rome and England had yet obtained by 
faith and love, by penance and hard service, 
by dutifulness and many prayers, enough 
grace for mutual understanding. It proved 
that we had not; but judgment went not 
against the one side or the other alone. The 
Lord visited us and found us together un- 
meet for fulness of peace and truth. May 
He come again and try us once more, and 
in the interval, by His preventing grace, may 
we gain love, and honesty, and courage 
sufficient to destroy that day one of the 
barriers which stand between us. 

So it is always God and the Lord Jesus 
Christ Who judge, and our ways and thoughts 
which are judged. It may be reserved for 
us to hear that some further generalisation 
of physical knowledge has been reached, 
and that once more a man must be dishonest 
who pretends to be a Christian. We may 
be told again, as our fathers were told in 
1860, that a great naturalist and wise man 
has spent full three months in converting 
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a supremely clever one to his point of view, 
and that forthwith it is almost intolerable 
that the old Church should continue to rule 
and to say the creeds, and that bishops 
should still be shepherding God’s flock. 

It may well be that the same grave rebukes, 
the same brilliant scorn, will fall upon you 
in middle life as men had to bear forty and 
thirty and twenty years ago, who were not 
always able to perceive all the implications 
of the new teaching, and were yet unwilling 
to abandon the ways which had been proved 
for many generations. If such a day comes, 
remember, if you will, that the belief which 
we hold is based upon informations which 
lie much deeper in the nature of things 
than do the ultimate generalisations of physi- 
cal knowledge—informations both broader 
and more penetrating, at once extending to 
wider realms of evidence, and clinging to 
us with a nearer intimacy of experience. 

We must pray and hope that the new ad- 
vances, when they come, may be no more 
adverse to the Christian faith than are the 
advances we already recognise. With regard 
to these we have no sound reason for suppos- 
ing that they are in conflict with the truths 
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of revelation. It would indeed be sad to 
think that so great an amount of research 
and so diligent a use of reason had led science 
into collision with the deepest and most in- 
destructible convictions of the human mind, 
We are to hope better things than that for 
science and philosophy : a more fruitful result 
than a conflict with knowledge which once 
grasped can never be abandoned. It is for 
our independent inquiry, for the movement 
of our human speculation, that we have to be 
anxious, and not for Christ and His word. 
And since this is so, since that which rejects 
Christ is judged by its own act; therefore, 
it is the duty of us who belong to Him to be 
careful, watchful, considerate ; to see that by 
our action we do not prejudice the case of 
the world, do not make it harder for any to 
choose Christ; to see that we pass no hasty 
judgment ourselves; to walk by truth and 
conviction indeed, to say nothing we do not 
know, and to mark the limits of our under- 
standing. Yet, on the other hand, while cer- 
tain things are obscure, we must not allow 
those things that we have to be shaken, In 
times of doubt and of difficulty, and especially 
difficulties which belong to our moral life, our 
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first duty is to maintain a fast grip upon the 
faith in Jesus Christ, and to let our judgment 
move in accordance with that. For indeed 
(and it is by far the most important part of 
the truth we are considering) we are ourselves 
every day set for judgment before Him; and 
it depends upon the degree in which our souls 
are kept clear, our courage maintained, our 
lips sacred to the truth,! our hearts secured 
for love through purity and kindness—on all 
this now depends our standing in the far-off 
day. That last judgment turns on the things 
which are done day by day now, while we 
make our choice concerning Jesus Christ. 
This great fact is represented to us by 
the image of the Good Shepherd and the 
sheep. Christ, the Good Shepherd, the Shep- 
herd who layeth down His life for the sheep, 
also calleth His own sheep by name, and His 
sheep know Him, and they follow Him. You 
remember, of course, out of Bishop Westcott, 
the true meaning of that figure. The sheep 
are mingled in the great common pen, which 
is the world; not the fold of the Church, 
whither our Lord will lead us at last, but the 


1 To the priest it is said, ‘‘ Os Evangelio consecrasti,” and it 
is a word for every Christian. 
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great pen of the world. We are to think of 
some common enclosure, into which the sheep 
of many shepherds are driven to rest for the 
night; and then of the shepherd standing at 
the door of the high stone wall, and calling his: 
sheep by name, that he may lead them forth 
to his pasture. And this is the important 
point: the sheep are distinguished and claimed 
by their following of the voice. There are 
two shepherds standing at the door of the 
pen, and one of them is in debate with the 
other. One is leading away the sheep he 
claims, and the other protests, “ These are 
my sheep; you are leading away my sheep.” 
The first may safely answer, “ Call them, and 
if they are your sheep they will know your 
voice and come to you. I called, and these 
are the sheep that came ; these, therefore, are 
the sheep that are mine. If they are yours, 
call them and they will follow, for sheep know 
not the voice of strangers.” 

The test of ownership is the coming of the 
sheep; the voice is a sufficient divider ; and 
the sorting of the flock proceeds by sending 
the familiar call across the mixed collection 
of creatures waiting to be owned. That is 
the image, and the meaning is plain. We 
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are not to draw from it the sad thought that 
some are zo¢ finally our Lord’s sheep. It is 
the positive truth we are to learn. We are 
meant to understand that His sheep are mani- 
fested, and indeed made His—though none 
is by nature the property of any other than 
Christ—by their obedience to His voice. As 
the Shepherd’s voice rings through the crowd, 
His own sheep are parcelled out from the 
rest; one by one they hear the familiar voice 
and walk towards it; they come to His feet 
and gladly follow Him, as He leads them 
to their own pastures, to a safe fold, and an 
eternal home. 

In such a place as this the voice of Jesus 
sounds continually. Here is a great band 
of souls full of strength and of glorious pos- 
sibilities. But there are some among these 
who choose another set of sad possibilities, 
and who develope in a way contrary to God’s 
will. Everything turns upon our listening 
for the voice of the Saviour, Who is the man 
that every one of us must wish to be. His 
voice really goes out in all claims of duty, 
in the ordinary framing and discipline of our 
life ; the call is heard in sports and all manly 
associations; in the noble studies which are 
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your principal business; in all the various 
directions in which curiosity may be satisfied ; 
in social life and the love of our fellows, as, 
well as in the sounding of the Gospel, in the 
offer of the Holy Sacraments, and in another 
way of which I would gladly speak at greater 
length than is possible to-night—in the call to 
service, in the invitation to give ourselves to 
Him in missionary work, in the holy ministry 
of the altar, in the care of the sick, in every 
true labour for the world. 

In all these ways the voice of our Divine 
Saviour sounds out over a place like this as 
over a most dear quarter of the great en- 
closure, a place where His own are hidden, 
and all might be His; for although He speaks 
of sheep and goats, yet there are none who 
are fixed in a nature contrary to His service, 
or foreign to His likeness. But the real truth 
is, in each of us there is a mass of possibilities, 
a huge collection of impulses, of potentialities, 
so various that all of them cannot possibly be 
expressed or fulfilled in the narrow stage of 
one individual life. And so, by the very rich- 
ness of our organisation, by the manifold 
strength that is in us, we are given the oppor- 
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we may choose not only what we shall do, but 
in some measure what we shall be. 

This diverse possibility seems to follow 
from the most probable teaching of biological 
science. In popular thought, in novels and 
plays, the conception of a life fixed by heredi- 
tary equipments is very prominent. There is 
the strain of good and the strain of bad, and 
if the strain of good is in us, then good we 
shall be; and if the strain of bad is in us, then 
we shall be, however hard we strive, inevitably 
bad. And if the strain is mixed, as every 
strain is, then character will follow a course 
which, if we had the data, might be predicted 
by the laws (almost) of arithmetic. 

In this line of popular thought there is an 
omission of the excess, if I may call it so, of 
hereditary tendencies. According to our latest 
and most probable teaching, it seems inevitable 
that in the root of the natural constitution 
there should be an excess of potencies, so 
that it is mathematically impossible for all 
the capabilities present to find their expression 
within the limits of a single individual life. 
So for free-will, for education and discipline, 
we have not to plead for room contrary to 
reason, but we are obliged on grounds of 
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science to suppose that there is room for 
choice, if only there is an agent to make the 
choice. 

If you give yourself up to the Lord He will 
grant you in return the power and the light 
to choose between the good life and the bad. 
Nay, you may throw yourself in spirit before 
Him, and say, “ Look upon me, Lord, in all my 
diverse possibilities, in all my contradictory im- 
pulses, now pure and now impure, now prepared 
to love, and now full of scorn and bitterness, 
and choose Thou in me that which is. Thine 
own; draw out in me, accomplish, realise, 
and manifest that part which pleases Thee, 
and pour into me that which I have not by 
natural descent ; bring forth to-day the heavenly 
life which was planted in me in my baptism ; 
grant me such fresh floods of the Holy Ghost 
that it may be as if I were regenerated afresh, 
that I may be as one now born anew and from 
above.” When a man thus cries out to Him, 
Christ answers with His Holy Spirit and draws 
the penitent on to possibilities which he sup- 
posed impossible, so that he becomes in Christ 
what he despaired of being—a man of love, 
and fidelity, and generous service. 

Even to-night we are gathered as a little 
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group of His sheep. The voice of Jesus, 
even now as I utter His sacred name 
without tones of persuasion, yet calls to us; 
and we are not judged if we think the 
sermon dull. But we are judged if we do 
not lové Jesus Christ; we are judged if His 
name means nothing to us; we are judged 
if the thought of truth does not stir us, if 
the longing of purity does not kindle us, if 
we do not desire to know what God would 
have us to do. If there is not the impulse 
after obedience and the desire for sacrifice, 
then let us pray for these, that we may not 
be judged when the Good Shepherd utters 
the last call for His sheep. 

What shall we think of our state if, when 
He calls, we answer not? Are we waiting 
for some other voice? Is there another voice 
which can charm us? Has Christ any real 
rival except the one great enemy? It is 
not true honour, or knowledge, or service 
which draws us from Him. Is there a man 
who is more useful because he has departed 
from Christ? Indeed there is but one rival 
voice to His, the one alluring, hateful, sweet, 
accursed call to sin, the voice of Satan. 
And the enemy desires to draw us from 
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Christ by the warm invitations of pleasure in 
order that, having led us, as in some dream, 
through the bright halls of self-pleasing, he 
may abandon us, when the time comes for 
final judgment, when the light which now 
shineth in us must be taken away from us, 
when we must walk in the darkness, in wild 
places or on fatal paths, still far from the home 
which in the time of light we might have 
reached. 

Listen not to that treacherous call. If we 
hear not the voice of Jesus calling to us, then 
the only other voice which claims us, which 
invites us and holds us captive, is the voice 
of that enemy the devil, by whose wicked- 
ness and guile the Lord of Glory was nailed 
upon the Cross for us, that we might receive 
the Holy Spirit, and grace by which to know 
the Saviour’s voice, and hear it and follow 
Him, and be His now and for ever. 


Vv 


VOCATION 


“Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an 

apostle, separated unto the gospel of God, which He 
promised afore by His prophets in the Holy Scriptures.” 
—ROMANS i. I, 2. 
LasT week we considered the voice of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as it calls us to salvation ; 
to-night I hope to speak of the calling or 
vocation of the same voice as it is an invita- 
tion to service. For the same mercy which 
calls us to the Church, the state of salvation, 
also calls each Christian to a special state 
within the Church, and to a special service 
to be rendered therein to his brethren. We 
will consider the fact of supernatural and 
special vocation in this sense, under four 
divisions. 

First, the reality and distinctness and 
blessedness of vocation, and its purposes in 
the divine government; secondly, the means 
of coming to a practical knowledge of our 
vocation ; thirdly, the dangers which beset 
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the doctrine of vocation ; and, fourthly, the 
safeguards which accompany the doctrine of 
vocation. 

There are, let me say in explanation, no 
dangers in vocation itself; but there are 
dangers—perhaps not common, but very im- 
portant— which beset the doctrine of voca- 
tion, and therefore we will save time, if pos- 
sible, for a few words upon those dangers 
and upon the safeguards which they call 
for. These four divisions, then, may guide 
our thoughts; and the inquiry, as a whole, 
we undertake under a sense of the sorrows 
of our brethren, with the thought of the evil 
that is in the world, and the need of service 
in the world. 

The world’s need may be thought of as 
our motive for service, as God’s occasion 
for vocation. So of Cyrus it is written: 
“Thus saith the Lord to His anointed, to 
Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden. 

. . For Jacob My servant's sake, and 
Israel Mine elect, I have even called thee 
by thy name; I have surnamed thee, though 
thou hast not known Me.”! And so also St. 
Paul heard the voice of God for the sake 
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of his brethren, and, being called to salva- 
tion in Jesus Christ, found himself also to 
be “a servant of Jesus Christ according to 
the will of God the Father ; called to be an 
apostle, separated unto the gospel of God, 
which He had promised afore by His pro- 
phets in the Holy Scriptures.” 

In that word we see our first point—the 
reality of Holy Vocation as a thing distinct 
from the other forces of God’s government. 
In the opening sentence of that epistle which 
has been called St. Paul’s philosophy of his- 
tory, the apostle brings his particular calling 
into relation and contrast with God’s ancient 
promise. God had declared His purpose of 
mercy, “before,” “by the prophets,” but there 
remained still the need to publish and carry 
forth that gospel which had long ago been 
foretold in sacred Scriptures. On the one 
hand, we see the public government of God 
and the known documents of His mercy; 
and, on the other hand, the secret monition 
of God, separating the chosen vessel for the 
service of that gospel which He has already 
declared by the inspired utterance of His holy 
prophets. 

Special separate vocation, therefore, by in- 
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ward monition or miraculous indication, is 
distinct from the general government of the 
Church. It is distinct, besides, from certain 
other personal realities, which are also bless- 
ings of God and means of guidance to the’ 
fulfilment of purposes—I mean the character 
of personal capacity, and the pressure of cir- 
cumstance upon the individual life. I think it 
may be said that we fail to see clearly the 
truth and joy of vocation, because we are 
hasty in identifying it with these other reali- 
ties which also come from God. It may be 
that it is one of the mental characteristics 
of our age to attempt the identification of 
things which are practically distinct—to take 
over, for example, the terms of one art into 
the employment of another. We scarcely 
describe musical achievements now except in 
terms which belong to the plastic arts, or to 
the colours and forms of nature. In theo- 
logy we are so eager to reduce a given truth 
to the terms of some other truth, that it has 
been said with, at any rate, an approach to 
discretion, that there are preachers in whose 
mouths the creed has only one article. So 
it may be in this matter of vocation. We 
are so much accustomed to the word “ voca- 
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tion” as meaning a profession, a person’s 
place in life, quite apart from any thought of 
the way that place is fixed, that we readily 
accept the statement that vocation is to be 
determined by considering natural fitness, by 
taking the advice of friends, and by looking 
round to see where work is most urgently 
needed, or even where it will be most ade- 
quately rewarded. 

Now, excepting the last, all these considera- 
tions are good, but they will not, either singly 
or together, lead us to distinguish the super- 
natural and special gift of vocation, which 
is something different from either faculty or 
opportunity. Fitness is indeed a gift of God, 
and an indication of His holy will; but it is 
an indication which is other and less authori- 
tative than is that inward vocation which He 
gives, and sometimes very clearly, in addition 
to the indication of fitness. Fitness cannot 
be for us a decisive guide—that is, fitness as 
we ourselves estimate it. For true security we 
must look higher, and be guided by the moni- 
tions of the spoken voice of God; a guidance 
which is at once more practical and much 
more sacred than is the guidance of a human 
estimate of natural capacity or acquirement. 
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True fitness, if we could but know it, we 
must reverence, and we must never disparage 
the guidance of fitness as it is discerned by 
wise men. But precisely because that fitness 
is complementary to vocation and is necessary 
to the fulfilment of any vocation, therefore 
it is also distinct and even different from voca- 
tion itself. And it is precisely the vocation 
which runs counter to natural fitness which 
most requires and which most rewards re- 
cognition. The concomitance of vocation 
with fitness is in less danger of being over- 
looked when it occurs, and we cannot there- 
fore too earnestly insist that God in His 
goodness sometimes sends out His voice with 
commands which seem to contradict fitness, 
as we judge it, and only after He has 
called the man out for service bestows upon 
him the gifts which are necessary for the 
accomplishment of an accepted command. — 
Again, in other cases there are great gifts and 
great aptitudes which appear to be altogether 
laid aside, as in the case of Keith-Falconer 
in your own University, who resigned what 
seemed to be the proper task of his life in 
this place and devoted himself instead to mis- 
sionary work. This life was not wasted, but 
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as even we can see, used to the uttermost by 
the very losing of it; so that it is an instance 
from which we may pass to the great case of 
St. Paul himself, who if he had followed the 
indication of his natural gifts must entirely 
have declined the invitation of Jesus Christ. 
For when he was “not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision,” he turned his back upon 
the clear dictates of fitness, of faculties, and 
of training, and gave himself up instead to a 
voice calling him to a state which seemed 
certain to be a state of fruitless solitude and 
of alienation from the great stream of his 
nation’s life. 

And further, vocation is something different 
from the guidance of circumstances. Circum- 
stances also are holy; to the believer they, 
like inward fitness, indicate the will of God 
and serve the purposes of grace. When God 
would save His chosen people in Egypt, “He 
sent a man before them, even Joseph whom 
they sold to be a bond-servant.” The type of 
the Saviour was “sent,” not merely by means 
of circumstances such as we call indifferent, 
but even by means of a crime, and the jealous 
hatred of his brethren. Their crime was the 
means by which God sent Joseph to the place 
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where He wished him to be. ‘God sent me,” 
he said, “before you to preserve life.” But 
the crime by which Joseph was sold into 
captivity was not his vocation. : 
No; vocation is a real call of God heard 
within the heart. It comes in varying degrees 
of clearness to different men, but it is in itself 
the clear voice of God sounding across cir- 
cumstances, piercing through fitness and unfit- 
ness, penetrating comfortable homes; dragging 
a man out from a promising career, demand- 
ing the sacrifice of his chosen place of work, 
of his prospect of distinction, of what seem his 
opportunities for good; disparaging the claims 
of health or even of life, and forcing him, as it 
were, even as St. Paul was forced, to accept a 
special line which is contrary to all advice, 
but which has its own blessing because it is 
accepted according to that highest of all kinds 
of government, the government which is main- 
tained by the spoken word and the obedient 
heart. This special calling is indeed a part of 
the holy calling of our salvation; part of the 
“high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” It is 
enclosed in the substance of our eternal choice 
of God; and even as by that movement of 
the Spirit, the man chooses Christ to be his 
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Saviour, so by the impulse of the same Spirit 
he chooses the service of the poor, or of the 
rich, or of the heathen, or of the outcast. He 
can give no other account of his life but this ; 
that it is morally bound up with that gain of 
Christ for which he counts all things but loss. 
The ordinary life of a comfortable and properly 
equipped clergyman or of a learned professor, 
is as fully a life of vocation when it is yielded 
to God, and exercised as part of a man’s ad- 
herence to Christ, as is the hardest and the 
most obscure lot, or that high token of God’s 
tender love—the vocation to the life of the 
evangelical counsels. 

To begin with, then, we Believe in the 
reality of vocation ; we believe that the special 
work of life is chosen as something more 
even than a corollary of faith, as something 
which is bound up, in and in, with the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus, the calling 
to the heavenly life itself, to virtue and salva- 
tion. So blessed is this connection that when 
a man accepts his vocation to a special state 
or to a special service, he not only obeys 
the monitions of faith, and does honour to 
his state as a Christian by trusting to the 
Holy Ghost, instead of trusting merely to 
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the advice of earthly prudence—not only is 
his action an acknowledgment and proof of 
faith, but it comes to be itself a consolida- 
tion of faith, The man grows daily surer 
of his Christian state and of the general trea- 
sures of the Gospel, as he presses on to 
apprehend that for which he was apprehended 
of Christ, to seize the task or the state for 
which Christ, even before his conversion, 
selected the man whom by His very selec- 
tion He would save. Most real, then, is the 
inward supernatural vocation which draws 
men from the comfortable pastures of their 
class, and brings them into places which seem 
desolate, and bids them perhaps, at the first, 
to turn away from thoughts of aptitude and 
from the advice of good men, brings them 
into strange countries, tears them from their 
homes and their kindred, takes them to other 
parts of the earth, as Abraham was taken from 
Chaldea into the country of the Canaanites, 
there to be a wanderer. All this holy voca- 
tion may do, although afterwards the subject 
of it may find himself again in homely 
pastures, and use the gifts of nature in the 
new strength of spiritual obedience. 

Such is vocation, and surely we shall desire 
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to receive some high and difficult task when 
we think of the bitter and tragical state of 
the world. If you forget how dark that world 
is in which we move, I suggest to you a 
simple reminder. When next you go to 
London, walk from the station to your home 
or your inn; get out, to be quite precise, on 
coming from Liverpool Street, at Farringdon 
Street, and walk on a Saturday through a 
few streets westward of that point; or ex- 
plore the Borough of Southwark, between 
Blackfriars Bridge and London Bridge; or 
penetrate some of the obscurer streets of 
Westminster ; and you will see enough to 
make any man pause, as he reflects that God 
watches over all lives and frames them accord- 
ing to His will. ‘Every man’s life a plan 
of God,” is the title of an eloquent sermon 
of Horace Bushnell’s. Every man’s life a 
plan of God! and what then is the plan of 
these lives? What of these women of thirty, 
who are old and seamed with care? What 
of these men with faces, hardly by their own 
fault, disfigured by the marks of vice or hard 
living? What of these little children grow- 
ing up without the light of home, without 
instruction, without hope? It is not the 
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roughness of these lives or their bareness 
which need grieve us. Blessed are the poor, 
the heavy burdened, the labouring lives. Nor 
will it be even the sight of sin which most 
shocks our sinful eyes. It is the apparent - 
absence of all purpose which is so sad and 
so perplexing. These lives seem, as it were, 
cast out to waste like spoilt goods, and yet 
they are just new. These men of fifty whom 
you see, seamed and bruised, fit for no 
proper employment, are really under thirty ; 
and yet at an age when some men are still 
promising, and have not shown their quality, 
these men have fired their shot and missed, 
It is the purposelessness of the life, the 
absence of respect for the life, the convic- 
tion that there is no place for it, no object 
in saving or instructing it, which is the 
bitterest and saddest thing. Sin is always a 
bitter tragedy and awful, but there is a blank 
despondency upon the faces of some of our 
dear countrymen, which is in some respects 
even sadder than the mark of rebellion which 
may also be traced there. So few figures, so 
few faces, as Dean Church said, meet you on 
the way down Fleet Street, which have arrived 
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ment, have attained anything like the beauty 
or the significance or the nobility which was 
in them. Even natural fineness is an indica- 
tion of man’s end, and there is some good to 
be found in the luxurious and stately form of 
life. It is a witness to the nobility of man; 
it is a claim for room for him. Even the 
great country-house, with its broad park and 
guarded lawns, with its cool chambers and 
reverential service, though it has in it too 
often the blemish of selfishness, is, as if by a 
blind instinct, bearing its witness and making 
an assertion of the natural dignity of man. 
This, it seems to say, is what all men need 
and claim; thus it is that all men should be 
clad and lodged. The very plea of necessity 
which is offered in defence of luxuries im- 
plies the assertion—an assertion which needs 
large reserves—that all men should have room 
to move, to look about them, and time to 
. think and know themselves. You may look 
out, then, upon this London of ours, and see 
this waste of life—I do not say this poverty 
and hardship, for poverty and hardship are 
no evil to those who bear them, and there 
are very many among the poorest of the 
poor, especially in the East End of London, 
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who are living noble and _ sufficient lives. 
Your hearts will not only be stirred as you 
see poverty and rough fare, and immense 
difficulties endured with cheerful patience, 
but they will be pierced by the horrible waste 
and purposeless pouring out of humanity, 
in which men and women seem to lose the 
very sense of the boundaries of personality, 
so that life becomes a struggle in a dim 
mass of undistinguished misfortune. 

There is the task; and there never was a 
time when men were so wanted to attack it. 
Everywhere is the same cry: ‘Where are 
the men?” We have numbers, indeed; 
numbers in the Bar, or in Parliamentary 
life, or in business; numbers everywhere, 
excepting only in the sacred ministry of the 
Gospel; but we have no abundance of 
faculty, of initiative; we do not see the men 
upon whom we may lay responsibility ; we 
do not hear the voices which should lead 
us and encourage. We still look in vain for 
the politician who will take up, thoroughly 
and heartily, the cause of the rehousing of 
the poor. The real difficulty is not a diffi- 
culty to find money. I observe, and with 
satisfaction, that again the old cry is raised 
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against missions to the heathen as if they 
were opposed to the interests of our home 
population. I read of a man who threatens 
that he will always leave his church when 
the collection there is for foreign missions, 
because he feels so strongly the needs of 
our home heathen, I am glad that the 
opposition to missions makes itself heard 
again, because, in this year of many meet- 
ings, our cause seemed to lie in grave danger 
of perishing of unanimity. But we ought to 
know that the cause of the poor of London 
is not in any conflict with the cause of mis- 
sions, and would be no better off if every 
missionary were recalled to England. The 
total sums spent on missions would be lost 
in face of the problems of England. You 
might throw it after the other thousands 
which have been thrown away, and it would 
make no perceptible difference. The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel has spent 
in Africa in fifty years £800,000. It is a 
noble sum, and has made possible a great 
work. But what would £800,000 do in 
London in fifty years? We have to spend 
ten times that in a single year if we are to 
do our duty presently in pulling down whole 
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quarters and rebuilding them. Already our 
Education bill goes far beyond that sum. 
No! It is not the support of the foreign 
missions which diverts supplies from the’ 
cause of the English poor. That home cause 
cries out for greater and especially for more 
persevering help. Our School and College 
missions begin to miss something of the per- 
sonal encouragement with which they began 
their work. But we do not hear that the later 
generations of our school-fellows are drawn 
off from Southwark or from Poplar to the 
support of African missions. Nor, again, is 
it money, so easily transferred, which is chiefly 
needed either at home or abroad, but men pre- 
pared to devote mind and heart to the poorer 
brother; and the total of home and foreign 
missionaries will not be increased by closing 
one of the two chief approaches by which men 
enter on the path of evangelical service. 

In the presence of our suffering popula- 
tions, the man who can observe and love 
will ask himself, What plan of God can 
there be for these lives? And how can I 
help them to reach some real accomplish- 
ment? To desire to help is inevitable. . 
But sow? The best road to an answer 
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is to make something, by God’s grace to 
make the dest, of your own life. If this 
be in a real sense attempted, God will use 
you for the rescue of your brethren. And 
if we further ask, How can I make the best 
of ‘myself, the reply must be, By listening 
for, and obeying the call of God. This call 
gives all that genius gives, and very far more. 
In place of the rare and fallible initiative 
of man, it communicates the initiative of 
God. To the man who lives by it, God 
speaks as He spoke to Cyrus: “For Jacob 
my servant’s sake, and Israel mine elect, I 
have even called thee by thy name; I have 
surnamed thee. ... I will gird thee.’ Even 
as the Lord said to Simon: “Thou art 
Simon; thou shalt be called Peter ;” so He 
will surname us; He will raise each listen- 
ing soul out of his natural weakness, and 
bring him to a supernatural dignity and a 
supernatural effectiveness. No man shall in 
vain decline the world’s baits and accept 
Jesus as his sole inheritance. The Eternal 
shall, in response, accept his burnt sacrifice, 
and fulfil all the mind of the man who is 
ready to be offered—who has set his gift 
upon the altar, and cried, The God Who by 
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fire shall answer, He is my God. To such 
an offering there shall not be wanting a 
Divine response, the accepting revelation of 
the fire from heaven. 

In the reality of vocation there lies a use of 
special advantage for God’s Kingdom ; for in 
vocation God has a machinery by which He 
substantially alters the moral course of the 
world. It is in part for this reason that God 
does not always choose men according to 
natural fitness. A society in which fitness 
ruled position would lack movement ; just as 
an arrangement in which gravitation has ac- 
complished its work possesses no potential. 
If you set all the rising men at the top and all 
the heavy men at the bottom, the community 
stands still. It is obvious that the statement 
has its limits, but it has also its application. 
Put the clock weights at the bottom, and the 
clock will stop. So if you put all the men of 
vigour in the high places, and all the men of 
quiet and stationary spirit on the pavement 
of the Church, the whole scheme is beautiful, 
but it does not move. Each weight has fallen 
into its slot, each plume has been lifted to its 
proper crest, and there you have the model of 
a Church, but not a working model. What 
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we need is to find the strong men, the explo- 
sive men, the men of vigour sometimes at the 
bottom, for there they may make the arrange- 
ment stir. Set the learned men sometimes 
among the poor, that by their skilful advocacy 
the Eternal Gospel may penetrate to dull or 
untaught minds; and there will be no great 
harm done if sometimes in consequence the 
unlearned and rough preachers are stationed 
in quarters where they shock the ears of the 
polite with unschooled expressions of the truth 
as itisin Jesus. To put the clever always with 
the clever, so that the clever might always 
hear what they expect; to put the stupid 
always with the stupid, so that the blind might 
lead the blind, this would make all Church life 
persist in sameness, so that we should fail even 
more than now we fail to attack the moral 
difficulties of our time. 

The Church is meant for something else 
than a smooth course. The Church is meant, 
among other tasks, for the discipline of society, 
for the re-housing of the poor, for grappling 
with vice, for causing the country to move 
according to the will of God. And the willing 
answer to the voice of God provides a way by 
which this may be. Because by this means a 
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man goes, not where his gifts seem to make him 
welcome, not where the needs of the Church 
seem to invite him, but where God sends him. 
Weare poor judges of the needs of the Church. , 
Think what would happen in an army on an 
alarm if, when the trumpets sounded for action, 
every man sprang to the post where he thought 
he was most needed, or where he thought the 
fight likely to be hottest. That would create 
fatal confusion. No, the safe course is for each 
man to go where he is sen¢, according to a 
judgment and a scheme which are outside his 
information altogether. The listening for voca- 
tion is a means by which we escape from the 
mere rearrangement of the assets of our 
natural resources, and open a door for the 
entrance of divine wisdom. 

II. Now it is time to find a word of answer for 
those who say, “I am not aware of this voca- 
tion; I do not experience this call; I have 
never heard that voice;” to say something 
about the way in which vocation may be ap- 
prehended and found. To begin with, let us 
part with a phrase which is too often heard, 
“Such and such a person has no vocation.” 
Everyone has his vocation. Every Christian 
has waiting for him a current in that great 
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stream of God’s voice which issues from His 
eternal Throne and from His heart, and which 
is, as it were, a river along which the loyal 
spirits of every age swim and move, going up 
through difficulties and hardships to His light 
which is their home. In this great stream of 
the voice, whether we welcome it or not, there 
waits for every one of us his own particular 
note, an utterance meant for him alone. “I 
have called thee,” saith God, “by thy name.” 
And when a man enters into that current of 
the voice he knows indeed a fresh joy, it is 
the new name which he begins to hear. He 
finds himself accepted and adopted into the 
ancient company of the valorous, the humble, 
and the obedient. He finds himself no longer 
an alien, but a fellow-citizen with the Saints 
and belonging to the household of God, and 
he knows the joy of sharing a glorious service 
with all those for whom Jesus Christ is a suffi- 
cient reward. “But,” some will say, “how 
shall I know it? I do not hear it; I do not 
even know what I am ‘ going to be,’ and if I am 
partly certain, for example, that I wish to be 
ordained, I do not know where I am to go. I 
do not recognise this inward voice. I have 
never gone beyond the advice of wiser friends, 
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and how shall I come to have this joy of a call 
heard, accepted, and obeyed?” The answer, 
though it appear insufficient, is plain. The 
answer is, Live according to the zo¢ion of voca- 
tion; live as one who expects to be called; © 
live in the spirit of obedience, like Samuel 
when he said, “Speak, Lord, for Thy servant 
heareth.” Live according to that law and the 
voice will reach you. Those who complain 
that the voice reacheth them not are some- 
times those who have trusted entirely to their 
own wits, or who have given themselves up to 
the consideration of their interests, or have 
tried to go where service might be splendid, 
or have looked to see where sacrifice might be 
hard. Some of these things are good in their 
place, but if they have sway over us, if they are 
allowed a determining influence, they interrupt 
the secret voice of vocation. Wemust be men 
whose ears are open, waiting for the voice, 
living according to vocation, under the notion 
of obedience, and then the invitation to obedi- 
ence will reach us. 

Moreover we have to remember what we 
stated at the beginning, that the special 
vocation to a service or a state of life is 
part of the one great “ high calling of God 
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in Christ Jesus,” the call to grace, to virtue, 
and to heaven. Therefore, we must look 
for our special call along the lines of salvation, 
by the ways of penitence, of purity of heart, 
of desire to learn the will of God. We must 
be eager to go to communion, and in hidden 
prayer to seek Jesus Christ for ourselves. 
And as we seek Him and find Him for 
ourselves, so we shall find what He would 
have us to do. Indeed, He chose you, my 
brother, for work, before you chose Him for 
salvation; and as you follow on to know 
the Lord it is that you may apprehend Him 
of Whom already you are apprehended for 
the special work He reserves for you in His 
kingdom. While yet you struggle in the 
amazement of penitence, you also are “called 
to be a messenger, separated unto the gospel 
of Christ.” In the time when no voice sounds, 
let hope be unconquered. That which seems 
to be a chamber of disappointment, the prison 
of Joseph where the iron entered his soul, 
the dark sick-room of Saul one day to be 
more willingly the prisoner of Jesus, will 
prove the gate-house of the gospel road on 
which He sends us forth, “to bear His name 
before Gentiles and kings,” and even to suffer 
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great things for His sake. Let us, therefore, 
live in the spirit and hope of vocation,—not 
by impulse, not by habit, not by the mere 
calculation of results, but in the temper of ° 
a slave who listens for his master’s call,—and 
the voice will come. 

III. And now I must snatch a moment to 
speak of the dangers which surround the 
doctrine of the voice. It is true that they 
are rare, but it is true also that they are 
very serious. There have been lives most 
earnest, most spiritually minded, most trust- 
ing to that inward voice, and yet, by some 
error in that trust, by some want of com- 
pleteness in it, driven to disappointment, to 
despondency, almost to rebellion against God. 
The poor soul murmurs as if the voice had 
deserted him in the wilderness. His com- 
plaints are like those of the people of Israel : 
“Thou hast taken us from the land where 
there were duties and wages, bread and the 
means of winning bread, and Thou hast 
brought us into this desolate place, where 
there is neither task nor pay; and our soul 
is sick of this light food.” There is the 
danger ; the danger of despondency, of disap- 
pointment, and of rebellion. And there is the 
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almost opposite danger of irresponsible fickle- 
ness, of perpetually changing the direction of 
effort. There is the man who repeatedly 
abandons his task, who leaves his associates 
unsupported, and continually seeks after fresh 
fields ; who rejects as profane the plainest in- 
dications of providence, and makes vocation 
an excuse for the reckless following of impulse. 

These are real dangers. How can we guard 
against them? We only add to them by 
judging one another. In no single region 
can judgment be more perilous. It is im- 
possible without inspiration to distinguish be- 
tween a superstition which puts impulse in the 
place of the Divine voice, and an enlightened 
faith which not only undertakes but (which is 
far harder) abandons a good work in obedience 
to the Divine Spirit—that Spirit by whom Paul 
was “not suffered” to preach in Asia. But 
each for himself can and must guard against 
the error which is so plainly possible —the 
error of enthroning impulse, and calling that 
life God-centred which has no pivot of ascer- 
tained duty. 

IV. We are to guard against it by a due 
reverence for circumstance ; by believing that 
in this also is at least God’s restraining govern- 
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ment, the tonic action of the Church’s body. 
Circumstance is correlative to the inward 
monition. And more especially we must 
reverence that which is, when carnally con- _ 
sidered, only a circumstance of God’s general 
providence, but which in its real truth is 
higher and nearer to Him, namely the external 
government which comes to us in the Church. 
This also is of Christ, of the Spirit; this is 
to balance our inward conviction of calling. 
The fixed order of the Church, and the par- 
ticular utterance of the Church’s living rulers ; 
the order of the Church as an organised 
body calling with authority for our service, 
and the voice of the Church coming for 
especial needs through its consecrated rulers ; 
these two are provided to protect us from 
impulses mistaken for the Bridegroom’s voice, 
and to protect us from the despondency which 
comes from fruitless effort. We have, there- 
fore, to listen carefully for these, while we 
pray for grace against despondency and 
against misleading impulse. Nor must we 
be unprepared for long delays, nor think 
that delay discredits that which we believed 
to bea call. The true creative word of God 
does not fail or pass away because it is not 
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immediately accomplished. Vocation, indeed, 
does fail and pass away in certain cases. 
There is such a thing as losing a vocation 
once possessed. But the vocation fades only 
when we neglect it or reject it. It does not 
grow stale or old because in the divine pro- 
vidence there are not means for us at once 
to fulfil it. Think of Joseph. When God 
sent him before His people, his slavery was 
not his vocation. What was his vocation ? 
His vocation lay in those mystical manifesta- 
tions of God to him in dreams long before. 
The vocation was antecedent to that strange 
journey, but the journey also was God’s work. 
Nevertheless, see how his life was shaped. 
First he received the holy vocation, he caught 
the voice; and then came the strange tangle 
of circumstance which seemed to interrupt 
altogether the prepared work. He who knew 
that he must rule over his brethren was in 
their grip; he was cast into the pit, he was 
sold to the merchants, compromised by a 
vulgar woman, and abandoned in the prison. 
Yet in due time God threw back the prison 
gates, and the holy impulse revived in him; 
the gracious promise was fulfilled and the 
early monitions were realised, when Joseph 
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was sent to rule over his people, and to save 
them in the time of dearth, doing a work 
which was part of that great plan of life by 
which Jesus Christ came into the world. For - 
it was by Joseph’s ministry, because he was 
stripped, and sold, and entrapped, and im- 
prisoned, that there was bread for Israel, and 
the survival of the chosen race, and David 
the King, and Mary the maiden of the Lord, 
prepared to be the Mother of the Eternal 
Word. 

It is good to remember all this, when the 
frame of things seems set against our hopes, 
or when, worse still, there is nothing in our 
life, not even difficulties to combat; when 
the good girl, who wished to be a missionary, 
finds herself at home in the carpeted rooms 
of a London suburb, with the wearisome 
amusements and the trifling duties of social 
life; when the man who hoped to be a 
monk, to lay down his life for the poor, or 
to carry divine truth to the heathen, finds 
himself well fed and surrounded with con- 
sideration in a comfortable English pulpit. 
We have to bear up in these times, and to 
remember Joseph in the pit and St. Paul in 


the sick-room, and to use the days to the full 
I 
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in the constant effort to apprehend Jesus 
Christ in our own souls. 

And, lastly, we are to find our chief joy 
in the acceptance, day by day, of the will of 
God as it is, not knowing what it is, but 
knowing that at last the voice shall lead us 
‘out into broad ways of work and plenteous 
accomplishments of sacrifice. We need not 
be afraid of that implicit acceptance of the 
will of God. Why should we shrink from 
choosing that will to-day, not knowing what 
for to-day it is? We speak and think of the 
will of God as if it were some dark river of 
which we could not tell the issue. But in truth 
we know the end, and because we know the 
end we may trust the beginning. We know 
whither it leads—to perfect sacrifice, perfect 
death of self, perfect conformity to Christ, 
perfect love. We know that the will of God 
is our sanctification and His own glory; and 
because we know this—the far-off end which 
is attached to the throne of His love, there- 
fore we contentedly accept the nearer links 
which belong to the same chain, although 
they seem dull and uninviting to our grasp. 
The golden chain is one, and the far-off 
attachment cannot be separated from the 
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rough length within our hands. Therefore, 
day by day, as each day passes, we heartily 
accept that which He provides for us, only 
earnest for our daily gain continually to press. 
on to know Him, Who is not only our salva- 
tion, but our Lord also and our Guide—the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life, in union with 
Whom alone our spirits breathe, and by Whose 
grace alone we can enter upon the good works 
which He has prepared for us to walk in. 





CONTINDITY 





CON INUIT Y= 


“Whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning, that through patience and 
through comfort of the scriptures we might have hope.” 
—ROMANS xv. 4. 


In the epistle for this week a certain method 
of God is disclosed as operating within the 
special sphere of the heavenly hope, and in 
the training of those who look for the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. In this method 
three factors are distinguished; the record 
of the past, the hope of the future, and the 
patience and comfort of the day which passes 
—patience in enduring afflictions and in 
maintaining labour, comfort of the written 
word found available for daily life. 

That which is the appointed method of 
disciplined encouragement for the redeemed 
society is the process also of every form of 

1 A sermon preached in substance at Charterhouse in 


London, on Founder’s Day, in the second week of Advent, 


A.D. 1900. 
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social life in the degree of its reality and 
worth. In so far as the social endeavour 
partakes of the spirit and truth of the Gospel, 
it partakes also of the necessity and the 
benefit of continuity ; it knows the sacred- 
ness of the recorded past, the forward direc- 
tion of present toil and conflict. And that 
which may be called the historical method of 
divine instruction is seen to operate with special 
clearness in a great foundation like that of 
Thomas Sutton for which we are bound to 
praise God to-day, a foundation which is 
not only a part of our national life, but 
an organ of the Church of Christ. In such 
a school as ours, if anywhere at all, is the 
full vigilance of the twofold regard, the 
regard of the past and of the future. Here 
the two efforts will be equally maintained, 
the effort to preserve the great memory of 
accomplished work and battles won, the 
effort to prepare for and to prepare the 
progress of the days to come. 

And as in the sphere of worship and ex- 
plicit faith so here, the double duty, vividly 
impressed by the convention even of a 
dying century, is accomplished by finding 
in the present moment a field of meeting, 
and in the treatment of living minds a 
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method of combination. It is not by the 
mechanical storage of ancient rolls that the 
true continuity of a nation or a school is 
secured, any more than it is by the material - 
custody of inspired Scriptures that the Church 
lives from age to age. The claims of past and 
future are only united in the common reality 
of present joy and strength and truth, the 
reality of instructed lives. Our method both 
of loyalty and of hope is found in the right 
culture of the individual, according to the 
lesson won from the past, and for the sake 
of the future and of the whole. We know 
that the old contrast between the interest of 
the man and the interest of the Church or 
of the nation is hollow and unreal. We 
know that the claim of the body is the duty 
and opportunity of the member, and that 
the life of the body is constituted in the 
health of all its parts. ‘What is good for 
the hive is good for the bee.” When to 
the conception of the whole and the con- 
stituents is added the notion of succession 
in time, we see, as an equally necessary 
truth, that the vast future of the society— 
(for the future of every society which is not 
dying is always vast in comparison with its 
present life)—is that which gives importance 
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to the present, and yet depends entirely 
upon the present for its life. There, in 
the present, is the reality which combines 
the old and that which is to be; there is 
the meeting-place of memory and hope; 
there, for example in our own case, in the 
stream of vigorous life which actually passes 
through the great school to-day as on many 
yesterdays; a stream of life which in its 
perpetual youth within the limits of the 
school possesses a kind of corporate per- 
manence by which it seems to stand over 
against the one true Permanence, the one 
abiding Present which is in God “our refuge 
from one generation to another.” Regard 
for the past, preparation of the future, 
culture of the life under our hands, these 
in a Christian school find their effective 
centre in the practical reverence of God’s 
Majesty—His Presence, His Claim, His 
Grace; in the love of the Father bestowed 
by His Spirit and energising daily in that 
life of ours which, by the ancient gift, is in 
his Son Jesus Christ. 

A pair of converse statements will define 
the lesson we propose to gain. On the one 
hand present life misses its preparation for 
the future if it neglects the ancient records. 
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On the other hand those records are truly 
preserved only when they are enshrined in 
actual lives. It is at our peril that we hand 
them on unstudied to a future which may - 
reap from our indolence the inability to 
understand the bare letter we transmit. True 
Conservatism, true Futurism, if there may be 
such a word, find themselves only in the 
steady maintenance of a stream of life ; and 
continuity is for a generation that which the 
fact and knowledge of corporate interests are 
for the individual—the security of a strength 
which perishes in isolation. 

The past has left its contemporary records, 
“things written aforetime, written for our 
learning.” It has also left its inevitable 
effects. There is history, and there is also 
heredity. It is impossible to escape from 
both. But we may have the inheritance with- 
out knowing the history, the steed without 
the bridle, the transmitted task without the 
traditional skill. Of necessity, we are all of 
us linked with the past of our race, and are 
ourselves in some sense the result of lives 
spent long ago. We cannot for a moment 
be free of our connection, though we can 
by choice or discipline develope or repress 
the bad and good elements which alike 
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come woven in the strand of natural descent. 
There is choice, but it is in a given stock 
that the selection is exercised. And besides 
the stream of physical descent there is an 
almost necessary inheritance for the mind,— 
conventions, notions, prejudices which come 
if not in the blood yet by a link which is 
practically as strong. All this to be true 
requires larger reservations than are com- 
monly made. But even if we take the notion 
of necessary inheritance in its bald strictness, 
it remains true that the higher, and after all 
stronger, elements of the past come to us 
along the channels of consciousness, channels 
which are widely opened or nearly closed 
according to the state of personal discipline. 
The “threshold” of our modern psychology 
is not an immovable threshold. It rests with 
us and those who care for us to lower it so 
that it admits a broad stream of light into the 
conscious mind, or to allow it to rise so high as 
to leave consciousness almost a stagnant pool. 
All the past is ours to take. But its higher 
elements reach us not in the blood but by the 
stream of consciousness, in the channels of 
knowledge, of reflection, and of sympathy. 
And consequently the connection which may 
be merely necessary and mechanical takes 
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on a higher character, and liberates forces of 
higher origin, as it becomes increasingly 
intelligent, moral, and grateful. 

It is thus that by admiration and interest 
and trust we acquire and use the best of that — 
of which we cannot but inherit the lower 
and more indifferent elements. We who 
have the appetites of Shakespeare’s men are 
to covet their generous devotion. Upon 
Founder’s Day then, and in this venerable 
place, where the uninteresting age of common 
activity is contrasted for the hour with the 
rival dignities of veteran leisure and of un- 
broken youth,! we may be allowed to reflect 
a little further upon those three principles 
of memory and discipline and hope, as they 
are actually expressed in that great association 
which binds us all together ; in the Charter- 
house which we loved in childhood, but which 
we love more warmly still to-day, and shall 
love to the end. 

I. The Memory of the Past. 

To make our share in the past thus con- 
scious and loving, is a principal part of the 
duty of such a foundation as ours: to cultivate 


1 The reference is to the presence of former masters of the 
school, of the Pensioners of Sutton’s Hospital, and of the boys of 
the school who come from Godalming for the Commemoration. 
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in living minds the ancient high thoughts 
and great endeavours of men, to maintain 
deliberately according to a pure tradition a 
worthy form of life, to enshrine in a per- 
petually new utterance of praise the record 
of ancient saving facts. 

_* There are other places—and these in our 
great need to recover lost ground have their 
real function—where the purpose of de- 
liberate continuity is less conspicuous ; where 
the results of ancient labour are given (and 
perhaps of necessity) without explanation of 
their growth, and where the surface of the 
passing current of discovery and conjecture 
is mapped and described for the benefit of 
a generation which is regarded as if mys- 
teriously self-made. Such work is as worthy 
and as necessary as the rapid arming of 
citizens in a beleaguered town. But it is a 
work stamped with the mark of compulsion. 
We would do better if we could. And it 
belongs to a University or a Public School 
to illuminate the path of our spiritual descent ; 
and just as such a place maintains the culture 
of ancient Greece and Rome, and the memory 
of deeds which made the life of Europe and 
of England, so also it must hold up to 
loving wonder the sacred origins of the 
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Christian life, and refuse to part with the 
days of Moses and of David, the days of the 
Apostles and of the Son of Man. 

II. These memories it applies to the Culture 
of the Present. 

It has been said by Amiel! that the great 
need of our age is a translation of “ Christianity 
from the domain of history into the domain 
of Psychology.” This judgment we can well 
accept if the word Ethics is added to Psycho- 
logy; for our self-government at least as 
much as our self-consciousness needs to be 
Christianised. And further, we must take 
“translation” in such a sense as will not 
imply the abandonment of either sphere. 
To adopt for a moment the meaning con- 
nected with languages, we may submit that 
the need of the translation only makes doubly 
evident the need of the original,—the indis- 
pensable character of that historical Gospel 
which remains fruitless for us until it becomes 
the life of Christ in the heart, but without 
which we have no material for the inward 
transcript. It is in producing for the living 
generation the true personal version of the 
great past that the work of our school con- 
sists. And it is a work accomplished for the 


1 Quoted in Gardner’s Zxploratio Evangelica. 
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sake of the future which must find in us its 
secure continuity with the old good things ; 
for the sake of the progress of which we have 
sometimes spoken as if it must come by itself, 
by the mere succession of days, and the mere 
lapse of generations. 

‘III. True hope knows its ground. The 
Preparation of the Future is a work deliber- 
ately accepted and consciously examined. 

What then is this progress for which we 
long, and of which our very poverty seems 
to contain the promise? Surely, we are 
inclined to say, some good thing is on its 
way for us. Surely our long moment of 
tnertta, Of moral stagnation and intellectual 
silence, is preface to a day of great things, 
a day of more generous speculation and 
more exacting curiosity, and, above all, of 
a recovered spirit of devotion and _sacri- 
fice. 

So we might have spoken lately; and already 
we have seen the dawn of a more vigorous 
unselfishness, and strong lights which break 
through the mist of merely physical success. 
The heroism we have witnessed in all ranks has 
recalled us to recognise that progress, either 
in England or our school, will be something 
different from an accumulation of the physical 
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apparatus of comfort—something more even 
than the multiplication of intellectual oppor- 
tunities. Information we must have and shall 
have in plenty, and in far greater plenty the 
improvements of health and comfort, at least — 
for that part of mankind which makes itself 
heard. But when all this has gone far be- 
yond our present notions of luxury, will it 
be progress? Is this the good thing for 
which Charterhouse boys are trained, and is 
even the diffusion of this—though diffusion 
is a great advance beyond reservation—the 
cause to serve which we would hold together 
all through our lives ? 

No; however it may be served by the ex- 
tension and greater community of the means 
of life and knowledge, Progress zz itself is 
undoubtedly the growing liberation of the 
spirit of man, an unfolding of life, and of life 
in its highest form. It was to give this life 
and make it grow that the Word of God came 
to us in the Incarnation. “I am come that 
they might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly.” ‘‘Whoso hath the Son 
hath life.” It is in Christ that life is given, 
and we are not ignorant in what direction, in 
what energies of our own being, to look for 


the measure of its increase. 
K 
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The development of true life is seen, we 
know, in the expansion of love, in the widen- 
ing circles of self-devotion, Here we have a 
distinct and readable scale of progress which 
relieves us of all the confusion made by rival 
tests of material advance. A modern form 
which all may accept is given to it by the 
great Italian political teacher, Mazzini. You 
remember his successive steps of right and 
duty. As the individual subdues the claims of 
impulse to the claims of integrity ; as next he 
forgets his rights in favour of his duty to the 
neighbour and to the country; as the dutiful 
service of the many builds up the community, 
and the community grows to know that the 
very right by which it claimed the citizen’s 
duty must in turn give way to a larger duty 
still, the duty which recognises the right of 
the whole world—in this succession of duty 
absorbing the rights which yet it preserves, we 
have true progress, a distinct development of 
the great reality of life. It is a progress which, 
just so far as it is genuine, points on to, though 
it cannot by itself arrive at, a fulfilment in 
which the rights even of mankind, absorbing 
all separate and lesser claims, would be yielded 
and lifted higher at the supreme demand of 
the duty owed by all mankind to God. In 
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such a fulfilment, sovereign rule would rest 
on perfect obedience, and love triumphant in 
a redeemed world would manifest the power 
of Christ’s grace to the glory of God the 

Father. ; 

We are not to wait to render our obedience 
until the world carries us to God’s feet. It is 
in the One true Man that obedience and love 
have already their perfection, and we are to 
partake of this by adhering to His Person. 
Yet we are not left without signs of this 
growth of love, which is true progress, in the 
world we know. Rather, that world is full 
of examples which rebuke either despondency 
or sloth or coldness. 

Africa has been the scene this year of the 
unselfish and uncalculating devotion of thou- 
sands of men like ourselves and of our blood ; 
men who twelve months ago shared the safe 
routine of our city life, or enjoyed the patri- 
archal liberty of lands as distant mentally from 
South Africa as they are from our own. These 
men from the security of English homes, or 
the hitherto unburdened newness of Greater 
Britain, sprang at once to certain hardship 
and probable sacrifice under the impulse of 
the love of Queen and country, of race,: and 
of just freedom. 
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In this work of patriotism and justice there 
are labourers whom we might claim as ours. 
But at a time when every distinction of race 
within these islands and the colonies, every 
limitation of class and quality, every difference 
of party and domestic ideal have been obliter- 
ated in presence of a common peril and a 
common duty,—when the banners of great rival 
interests have been cast aside for the sake of 
prompt obedience to the signal of national 
allegiance ; it is not, perhaps, at a time when 
the opponents of yesterday stand by us in our 
need, and dethroned princes bring their wealth 
to the service of our wounded, that we can 
claim for Charterhouse a special right of 
pride in men whom the Empire delights to 
honour. But we claim our dead. In our 
hearts their names have a special home, and 
grateful affection towards all who have died for 
us is quickened as we mourn for the men to 
whom we are personally bound. To-night, 
I believe, we shall presently have the oppor- 
tunity of remembering name by name the 
men of our school who have, in God’s mercy, 
laid down their lives pro patria ; men such as 
Cecil Keith-Falconer, whom I mention here 
not as being dearer to us all than others are— 
his own brother is among them—but only 
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because of those who are recorded he is one 
whose example of true dignity and courage 
was an influence to brace and discipline one’s 
own days at school. : 

Will there be any corresponding movement 
in England for the reinforcement of the very 
slender forces serving the Gospel in Africa— 
the Gospel which alone, by its true translation 
into the terms of mind and life, can either 
explain to aliens what is good in us or draw 
together in working unity the races which 
nature and rival interests have thrown into 
conflict ? Will Charterhouse, which has its 
share in the sacrifice of war, claim its share 
also in the much more lasting work of bear- 
ing light and peace, the knowledge of God, 
the discipline of the law of love? In that 
country the natives, to whose good order and 
loyalty we owe more than can be well measured 
in England, are sometimes harshly judged or 
ignorantly despised. Those races are not 
perishing races, nor races which develope 
quickly because their course of development 
is short and their limit of cultivation soon 
to be reached. In presence of the white 
nations their numbers rapidly increase. The 
pure dark races of South Africa are only 
beginning their course, and they are bringing 
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to the work of civilised life not only unspoilt 
physical vigour but an intelligence capable 
of solid instruction, the temper—taking one 
tribe with another —which is needed for 
social life and advancing responsibility, and 
an unusual power to apprehend the highest 
truth and to respond to the most generous 
motives that we are able to present to them. 
What the native may be under careless or 
fickle management it is no use to ask as a 
guide to his true capacity. Nor for this 
purpose of judgment is it any use to ask 
what he may become under the influence of 
a half-hearted morality, or a half-christianised 
instruction. But we rightly examine the con- 
sequences of such indolent and ungenerous 
evangelisation if we do so in order to supply 
by our own diligence the honest discipline and 
the thorough teaching of the gospel which, 
with the sacraments of life, enable men to 
walk in truth and purity and in the reality 
of brotherly love. Under the care which 
English Churchmen can and do give, the 
African becomes such a Christian as any 
believing man would wish to be. In real 
native converts we seem to see with a new 
clearness the power of Christ working by the 
Divine Spirit. This is not a time to meet 
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and analyse statements very opposite to these. 
It must be enough to leave my own state- 
ment in bold contrast to those in which it is 
sought to discredit both the races committed . 
to our charge and the gospel with which we 
are entrusted for their help. 

To the small group of men who at present 
do all that the Church of England does for 
native Africans, and to the larger but still 
slender band of those who minister to our own 
countrymen scattered in that immense country, 
will Charterhouse make a good share of the 
large addition which is confidently expected 
from England? Our home mission, the 
mission in Southwark, is giving its best. We 
who belong to the inner circle of that mission, 
who do not love it better than you do, but 
who have been tied to it in a special in- 
timacy by the bonds of regular duty, we are 
not without the strong consciousness of loss 
when we give up to Africa the man’ who 
has been for thirteen years, I think, the 
devoted servant of the poor for Christ’s sake 
in that spot of London which is so dear to 
us. May we not hope that Charterhouse men 


1 The Rev. W. L. Vyvyan, ordained in 1888 assistant 
curate for the Charterhouse Mission, Southwark: in charge of 
the mission since 1892, and now proceeding to Zululand. 
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will be found at the next vacancy trained, as 
he was trained, for the complete charge of 
the mission by some years of loyal and affec- 
tionate comradeship with our present chief ? 
May we not hope that the laymen, who from 
the first and all along till now have been the 
mainstay of the mission’s work and the bearers 
of continual encouragement to the resident 
clergy, will see the gaps which time must make 
in their band filled up readily by younger 
Carthusians ? 

We may not look further in detail into the 
work which lies ready for Charterhouse and 
which Charterhouse is doing. To name the 
Mission in the Borough; to think, without 
naming them, of the manifold activities of men 
whom we might claim in the great charges 
of the country and the empire ; to remember 
our heroic dead; and lastly, to recall that 
fair place, the new hill of our Sion, where 
the boyhood of England, choicest of spiritual 
material, passes to-day under the influence of 
men trained by long experience to the wisest 
zeal and the most watchful sympathy ;—these 
things are enough to stir us to thank God 
with all our souls, as we reflect how large a 
share Charterhouse may have in the future 
of the Church and of England, if only it is 
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really, through all its ranks of age, “a band 
of men whose hearts God hath touched ”’—if 
Christ, the abiding element of our humanity, 
the sole boast of our past history, the standing 
Captain of all true progress, is the inward ° 
treasure of the lives He long ago redeemed. 


Since these words were written, our national 
bereavement has given a new emphasis to 
the great duty which may be called that of 
corporate perseverance. It belongs to us at 
this moment to preserve in ourselves, and 
to hand on by a communication surer than 
that of words, the great Victorian tradition. 
When one reflects that the event, as it seems, 
of yesterday—the Queen’s first Jubilee—is 
probably not within the memory of twenty 
boys now at Charterhouse full of vigour and 
thought, the swift movement of the genera- 
tions is brought home to one, and the need 
of a deliberate purpose to secure those good 
things into which we were born, and especially 
the steadfast recognition of Almighty God 
which was characteristic of the Queen. 
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Cheap Edition, limp cloth. 94. 


Farrar.—Works by FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D., Dean of 


Canterbury. 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; or, Helps to Understand the New Testament. 


Crown 8v0. 55. net. 


THE BIBLE: Its Meaning and Supremacy, 
ALLEGORIES. With 25 Illustrations by AMELIA BAUERLE, 


8vo. 6s. 


8v0. 55. 


Crown 


CoNnTENTS.—The Life Story of Aner—The Choice—The Fortunes of a 
Royal House—The Basilisk and the Leopard. 


Fosbery.—VOICES OF COMFORT. Edited by the Rev. 
THOMAS VINCENT FosBEeRY, M.A., sometime Vicar of St. Giles’s, 


Reading. Cheap Edition. Small 8vo. 


35. net, 


The Larger Edition (7s. 6d.) may still be had. 
Gardner.—A CATECHISM OF CHURCH HISTORY, from 


the Day of Pentecost until the Present Day. 


By. the Rev, C. E. 


GARDNER, of the Society of St, John the Evangelist, Cowley. Crown 


8v0, sewed, 1s. ; cloth, 15, 6d. 
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Geikie.—Works by J. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D., late 
Vicar of St. Martin-at-Palace, Norwich. 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE: the Scriptures in the Light of Medians 
Discovery and Knowledge. Completein Twelve Volumes. Crown 8vo. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


CREATION TO THE PATRIARCHS. | REHOBOAM TO HEZEKIAH. With 
With a Map and Iilustrations. 55. Illustrations. 55. 

; MANASSEH TO ZEDEKIAH. With 

MosES TO JuDGES. With a Map the Contemporary Prophets. W7th 


and Illustrations, 55. a Map and Illustrations. 55. 
ExIL—E TO MALACHI. With the 
SAMSON TO SOLOMON, Wi£th a Contemporary Prophets. With 
Map and Illustrations. 55. Illustrations. 55. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE GospPELs. W2th a Map and | Lire AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL, 
Illustrations. 55. With Maps and Illustrations. 
2vols. IOs. 
LIFE AND WoRDS OF CHRIST. | ST. PETER TO REVELATION. With 
With Map. 2001s. 105. 29 Illustrations. 55. 


LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map. 2vols. Post 8vo. 105, 
Cheap Edition, without the Notes. 1vol. 8vo. 65. 

A SHORT LIFE OF CHRIST. With 34 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
35. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


Gold Dust: a Collection of Golden Counsels for the Sancti- 
fication of Daily Life. Translated and abridged from the French by 
E.L.E.E, Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Parts I. II. III. 
Small Pocket Volumes. Cloth, gilt, each1s. Parts I. and II. in One 
Volume. ts. 6d, Parts I., II., and III. in One Volume. 2s. 

*,* The two first parts in One Volume, Jarge type, 18mo. cloth, gilt. 25. net. 
Parts I. II. and III. are also supplied, bound in white cloth, with red 
edges, in box, price 35. 


Gore.—Works by the Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A., D.D., Canon 
of Westminster, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY. Fourth Edition, Revised, 
Crown 8vo. 65., net. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Goreh—_THE LIFE OF FATHER GOREH. By C. E. 
GARDNER, S.S.J.E. Edited, with Preface, by RICHARD MEUX BEN- 
son, M.A., 8.S.J.E., Student’ of Christ Church, Oxford. With Portrait. 
Crown 8v0. 55. 
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Great Truths of the Christian Religion. Edited by the Rev. 
W. U. RICHARDS. Small 8vo. 2:5. 


Gurnhill—THE MORALS OF SUICIDE. By the Rev. J. 
GURNHILL, B.A., Scholar and Moral Science Prizeman of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 65. 


Hall.—Works by the Right Rev. A.C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop 
of Vermont. 


CONFIRMATION. Crown 8vo. 5s. (The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) 

THE VIRGIN MOTHER: Retreat Addresses on the Life of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary as told in the Gospels. With an appended 
Essay on the Virgin Birth of our Lord. Crowm 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


CHRIST’S TEMPTATION AND OURS. Crowz 8vo0. 335. 6d. 
Hall—THE KENOTIC THEORY. Considered with Parti- 


cular Reference to its Anglican Forms and Arguments. By the Rev. 
FRANCIS J. HALL, D.D., Instructor of Dogmatic Theology in the 
Western Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Hallowing of Sorrow. By E. R. With a Preface by H. S. 
HOLLAND, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. Smal/8vo. 2s, 


Hanbury -Tracy.— FAITH AND PROGRESS. _ Sermons 
Preached at the Dedication Festival of St. Barnabas’ Church, Pim- 
lico, June 10-17, 1900. Edited by the Rev. the Hon. A. HANBuRY- 
TrRAcY, Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A., of Clewer. Crown 8vo0. 45. 6d. net. 

‘ Worship’—The Very Rev. the DEAN oF CHICHESTER. ‘ The Intellectual Obli- 
gations of Love’—The Rev. H. S. Hortanp, Canon of St. Paul’s. _‘ Parochial 
Organisation’—The Rev. H. M. Vituiers, Vicar of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 
‘Religious Education’—The Rev. B. REyno.ps, Prebendary of St. Paul’s. ‘De- 
votion’—The Rev. W. C. E. Newsott, Canon of St. Paul’s. ‘ Penitence’—The 
Rey. E. F. Russext, St. Alban’s, Holborn. ‘The Sanctification of Individual 
Life’—The Rev, V. S. S. Coxzs, Principal of Pusey House. ‘The Revival of the 
Religious Life’—The Rev. R. M. Benson, S.S.J.E. ‘The Blessed Sacrament’— 
The Rey. DarwWELL STONE, Principal of Dorchester College. To which are appended 
‘Prayer for the Departed’ and ‘ Eucharistical Adoration’—Two Sermons by the 
Rey. the Hon. A. Hansury-TRAcy. 


Harrison.—Works by the Rev. ALEXANDER J. HARRISON, B.D., 
Lecturer of the Christian Evidence Society. 
PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIANITY AND SCEPTICISM. Crown 8wo, 
75s. 64. 
THE CHURCH IN RELATION TO SCEPTICS: a Conversational 
Guide to Evidential Work. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
THE REPOSE OF FAITH, IN VIEW OF PRESENT DAY DIFF. 
CULTIES. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
Az 
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Hatch.—_THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY 
' CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1880. 
By Epwin Hatcu, M.A., D.D., late Reader in Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 55. 
Holland.—Works by the Rev. HENRY ScoTT HOLLAND, M.A., 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. 
GOD’S CITY AND THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 
PLEAS AND CLAIMS FOR CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
CREED AND CHARACTER: Sermons. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 
ON BEHALF OF BELIEF. Sermons. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
CHRIST OR ECCLESIASTES. Sermons. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 
LOGIC AND LIFE, with other Sermons. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
GOOD FRIDAY. Being Addresses on the Seven Last Words. Smadl 
8vo, 25. 
Hollings.— Works by the Rev. G. S. HOLLINGS, Mission Priest of 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 


THE HEAVENLY STAIR; or, A Ladder of the Love of God for Sinners. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


PORTA REGALIS; or, Considerations on Prayer. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 
1s. 6d. net ; cloth boards, 2s, net. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE WISDOM OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 45. 


PARADOXES OF THE LOVE OF GOD, especially as they are seen in 
the way of the Evangelical Counsels. Crowm 8vo. 45. 


ONE BORN OF THE SPIRIT; or, the Unification of our Life in God. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Hutchings.— Works by the Ven. W. H. HUTCHINGS, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland, Canon of York, Rector of Kirby 
Misperton, and Rural Dean of Malton. 

SERMON SKETCHES from some of the Sunday Lessons throughout 
the Church’s Year. Vols. land lI. Crown 8vo, 55. each. 

THE LIFE OF PRAYER: a Course of Lectures delivered in All Saints’ 
Church, Margaret Street, during Lent. Croww 8vo. 45. 6d. 

THE PERSON AND WORK OF THE HOLY GHOST: a Doctrinal 
and Devotional Treatise. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

SOME ASPECTS OF THECROSS. Crown 8vo, 45, 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE TEMPTATION. Lent Lectures delivered at 
St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, Crow 8vo. 45, 6d. 
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Hutton. —THE SOUL HERE AND HEREAFTER. By the 
Rey. R. E. Hutton, Chaplain of St. Margaret’s, East Grinstead. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


Inheritance of the Saints; or, Thoughts on the Communion 
of Saints and the Life of the World to come, Collected chiefly 
from English Writers by L. P. With a Preface by the Rev. HENRY 
Scort HOLLAND, M.A. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d, 


Jameson.—Works by Mrs. JAMESON. 

SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, the Apostles, With 19 Etchings and 
187 Woodcuts. 2vo0ls. 8v0, 205. nel, 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 8vo. Ios. vet, 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, 
With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 8vo, 10s. wet. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as exemplified in Works of Art. 
Commenced by the late Mrs. JAMESON ; continued and completed by 
Lapy EASTLAKE, With 31 Etchings and 28x Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 205. met. 


Jennings—ECCLESIA ANGLICANA. A History of the 
Church of Christ in England from the Earliest to the Present Times. 
By the Rev. ARTHUR CHARLES JENNINGS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Johnstone.—SONSHIP: Six Lenten Addresses. By the Rev. 
VERNEY LOVETT JOHNSTONE, M.A., late Assistant Curate of 
Ilfracombe. With an Introduction by the Rev. V. S. S. COLEs, 
M.A., Principal of the Pusey House, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 25, 


Jukes.—Works by ANDREW JUKES. 

THE NEW MAN AND THE ETERNAL LIFE. Notes on the 
Reiterated Amens of the Son of God. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE NAMES OF GOD IN HOLY SCRIPTURE: a Revelation of 
His Nature and Relationships. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d, 

THE TYPES OF GENESIS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE SECOND DEATH AND THE RESTITUTION OF ALL 
THINGS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE ORDER AND CONNEXION OF THE CHURCH'S TEACH- 
ING, as set forth in the arrangement of the Epistles and Gospels 
throughout the Year. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 
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Knox Little—Works by W. J. Knox LitTLe, M.A., Canon 

Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 

HOLY MATRIMONY. Cvown 8v0. 5s. [The Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology. ] 

THE PERFECT LIFE: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN HOME. Crown 8vo0, 35. 6d. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND MOTIVES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. Ten Sermons preached in Manchester Cathedral, in Lent and 
Advent. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

SERMONS PREACHED FOR THE MOST PART IN MANCHES- 
TER. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE HOPES AND DECISIONS OF THE PASSION OF OUR 
MOST HOLY REDEEMER. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

THE LIGHT OF LIFE. Sermons preached on Various Occasions. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Sermons preached for the most part in America. Crown 8vo. 35. Od, 


Law.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE UPON CHRISTIAN 
PERFECTION. By WILLIAM Law, M.A. Edited by Lucy H. M. 
SOULSBY, 1670, red borders, 25. net. 


Lear.— Works by, and Edited by, H. L. SIDNEY LEAR. 

FOR DAYS AND YEARS. A book containing a Text, Short Reading, 
and Hymn for Every Day in the Church’s Year. 160. 25.6d. Alsoa 
Cheap Edition, 32mo, 1s.; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d.; or with red borders, 
2s. net. 

FIVE MINUTES. Daily Readings of Poetry. 16mo. 35. 6d. Also a 
Cheap Edition, 32mo. 15.; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


WEARINESS. A Book for the Languid and Lonely. Large Type. 
Small 8vo. 55. 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. Wize Vols. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d, each. 


MADAME LOUISE _DE FRANCE, THE REVIVAL OF PRIESTLY LIFE 
Daughter os Loe ae SO IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
also as the other rése de IN FRANCE. 


St. Augustin, rere P 
HRISTIAN PAINTER OF THE 
A DOMINICAN ARTIST: a Sketch of 


the Life of the Rev. Pére Besson, NINETEENTH CENTORY. 

of the Order of St. Dominic, BOSSUET AND HIS CONTEMPORA- 
HENRI PERREYVE. By PERE ot 

GRATRY, FENELON, ARCHBISHOP OF CAM- 
ST. FRANCIS DE SALES, Bishop and BRAI. 

Prince of Geneva, HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE, 


[continued, 
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Lear. — Works by, and Edited by, H. L. SIDNEY LEAR.— 
continued. 


DEVOTIONAL WORKS. Edited by H. L, SIDNEY LEAR. New and 
Uniform Editions. Nine Vols. 16mo. 25. net each. 


FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO | THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. 


MEN. THE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE. 

FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO Also Cheap Edition, 32mo, 6d. 
WOMEN... cloth limp ; 15. cloth boards. 

A SELECTION FROM THE SPIRITUAL | SELF-RENUNCIATION. From the 
LETTERS OF ST. FRANCIS DE French. 
SALES. Also Cheap Edition, 32mo, | Sv, FRANCIS DE SALES’ OF THE 
6d. cloth limp ; 1s. cloth boards. LOVE oF GoD. 

THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS DE SELECTIONS FROM PASCAL’S 
SALES, ‘ THOUGHTS.’ 


Lepine—THE MINISTERS OF JESUS CHRIST SBy J. 
FosTER LEPINE, Curate of St. Paul’s, Maidstone, Parts 1. and Il. 
Crown 8v0. 55. each. 


Liddon.— Works by HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L.,LL.D. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF ST. PAUL. Crown 8v0. 55. 


SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 1860-1889, 
Crown 8v0. 55. 


CLERICAL LIFE AND WORK: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 55. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES : Lectures on Buddhism—Lectures on the 
Life of St. Paul—Papers on Dante. Crown 8vo. S55. 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS. 8vo. 145. 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF ST. PAUL'S FIRST EPISTLE 
TO TIMOTHY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. Crown 8vo. 55. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 55. 


THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. Crown 8vo. 55. 


ADVENT IN ST. PAUL'S. Two Vols. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. each. 
Cheap Edition in one Volume, Crown 8v0. 55. 


CHRISTMASTIDE IN ST. PAUL’S. Crown 8vo, 55. 
PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 55. 


EASTER IN ST. PAUL'S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. Two Vols. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. each. Cheap 
Edition in one Volume. Crown 8vo. 55. 


[continued. 
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Liddon.— Works by HENRY PARRY LiIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D.—continued. 
SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 


OXFORD. Two Vols. Crown 8vo0, 35. 6d. each. Cheap Edition in 
one Volume, Crown 8vo. 55. 


THE MAGNIFICAT. Sermons in St. Paul's. Crown 8vo, 2:5. net. 


SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures. Small 8vo. 
as. net, [The Crown 8vo Edition (5s.) may still be had. | 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF, Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 


Luckock.—Works by HERBERT MORTIMER LUCKOCK, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield. 


THE SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE, JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN, IN 
RELATION TO DIVORCE AND CERTAIN FORBIDDEN 
DEGREES. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AFTER DEATH. An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive 
Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship 
to the Living. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN DEATH AND 
JUDGMENT, Being aSequel to After Death. Crown 8vo. 335. 6d. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN, as traced by St. Mark. Being 
Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reading, and Instruction 
in Church. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE APOSTLES, as traced by St. Luke in the 
Acts. Being Sixty Portions for Private Study, and Instruction in 
Church. A Sequel to ‘Footprints of the Son of Man, as traced by 
St. Mark.’ Zwo Vols. Crown 8vo. 125s, 


THE DIVINE LITURGY. Being the Order for Holy Communion, 
Historically, Doctrinally, and Devotionally set forth, in Fifty Portions. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK: OF COMMON 
PRAYER. The Anglican Reform—The Puritan Innovations—The 
Elizabethan Reaction—The Caroline Settlement. With Appendices. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d, 


THE BISHOPS IN THE TOWER. A Record of Stirring Events 
affecting the Church and Nonconformists from the Restoration to the 
Revolution, Crowz 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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Lyra Germanica: Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals 


of the Christian Year. First Series, 16mo, with red borders, 2s. net. 


MacColl.—Works by the Rev. MALCOLM MACCOLL, D.D., Canon 
Residentiary of Ripon. 


THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT: Examined in the Light of 
See andLaw. Ninth Edition, Revisedand Enlarged. Cvrown.8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE AND MORALS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE HERE AND HEREAFTER: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Marriage Addresses and Marriage Hymns. By the BISHOP OF 
LONDON, the BIsHop OF ROCHESTER, the BISHOP OF TRURO, the DEAN 
oF ROCHESTER, the DEAN OF NORWICH, ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR, 
CANON DUCKWORTH, CANON NEWBOLT, CANON KNOX LITTLE, 
CANON RAWNSLEY, the Rev. J. LLEWELLYN DAVIES, D.D., the Rev. 
W. ALLEN WHITWORTH, etc. Edited by the Rev. O. P. WARDELL- 
YERBURGH, M.A., Vicar of the Abbey Church of St. Mary, Tewkesbury. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Mason.—Works by A. J. Mason, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge and Canon of Canterbury. 


THE CONDITIONS OF OUR LORD'S LIFE UPON EARTH. 
Being the Bishop Paddock Lectures, 1896. Crown 8vo. 55. 


THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL. A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM. As taught 
in Holy Scripture and the Fathers. Crown 8vo. 75. 64, 


Maturin.— Works by the Rev. B. W. MATURIN. 


SOME PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
Crown 8v0, 55. 


Medd._THE PRIEST TO THE ALTAR;; or, Aids to the 
Devout Celebration of Holy Communion, chiefly after the Ancient 
English Use of Sarum. By PETER GOLDSMITH MEpD, M.A., Canon 
of St. Alban’s, Fourth Edition, revised andenlarged. ‘oyal8vo. 155. _ 


Meyrick—THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF 
England on the Holy Communion Restated as a Guide at the Present 
Time. By the Rev. F, Meyrick, M.A. Crown 8v0. 45. 6d. 
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Mortimer.—Works by the Rev. A.G. MORTIMER, D.D., Rector 
of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. 

THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE: An Historical and Theological 
Investigation of the Sacrificial Conception of the Holy Eucharist in the 
Christian Church, Crown 8vo, 

CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE: A Manual of Theology. Two 
Parts. Crown 8vo, Sold Separately. Part 1.75. 6d. Part I. 9s. 
JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION: Thirty Addresses for Good 

Friday and Easter, Crown 8vo. 55, 
HELPS TO MEDITATION: Sketches for Every Day in the Year. 
“Vol. 1. ADVENT TO TRINITY. 8v0. 75. 6d. 
Vol. 1, TRINITY TO ADVENT. 8v0. 75. 6d. 

STORIES FROM GENESIS: Sermons for Children, Crown 8vo, 45. 

THE LAWS OF HAPPINESS; or, The Beatitudes as teaching our 
Duty to God, Self, and our Neighbour. 1870. 2s, 

THE LAWS OF PENITENCE: Addresses on the Words of our Lord 
from the Cross. 160. 15. 6d, 


SERMONS IN MINIATURE FOR EXTEMPORE PREACHERS: 
Sketches for Every Sunday and Holy Day of the Christian Year. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

NOTES ON THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS, chiefly from 
Patristic Sources, Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF OUR MOST HOLY REDEEMER: 
with Meditations on some Scenes in His Passion. Crown 8vo. 5S. 
LEARN OF JESUS CHRIST TO DIE: Addresses on the Words of our 
Lord from the Cross, taken as teaching the way of Preparation for 

Death. 160. 25, 


Mozley.—Works by J. B. MozLry, D.D., late Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 
ESSAYS, HISTORICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. Two Vols, 8vo, 
245. 
EIGHT LECTURES ON MIRACLES. Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1865. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
RULING IDEAS IN EARLY AGES AND THEIR RELATION 
TO OLD TESTAMENT FAITH, 8v0. 6s, 
SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD, and on Various Occasions. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 
carreen PAROCHIAL AND OCCASIONAL, Crown 8v0, 
35. 6d. 
A pres OF THE BAPTISMAL CONTROVERSY. Crown 8vo, 
$1 Oa, 
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Newbolt.—Works by the Rev. W. C. E. NEwBOLT, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
RELIGION. Crown 8vo, 55. (The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) 
Le DIAL OF PRAYER: being Devotions for Every Hour. Small 
vo. 25. 


WORDS OF EXHORTATION. Sermons Preached at St. Paul’s-and 
elsewhere. Crown 8vo, 55. net. 


PENITENCE AND PEACE: being Addresses on the 51st and 23rd 
Psalms. Crown 8vo. 25. met. 


PRIESTLY IDEALS; being a Course of Practical Lectures delivered in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral to ‘ Our Society’ and other Clergy, in Lent, 1898. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL OF EXPERIENCE; or, the Witness of Human Life 
to the truth of Revelation. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1895. 
Crown 8v0. 55. 


COUNSELS OF FAITH AND PRACTICE: being Sermons preached 
on various occasions. Crown 8v0. 55. 

SPECULUM SACERDOTUM;; or, the Divine Model of the Priestly 
Life. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. Being Ten Addresses bearing on 
the Spiritual Life. Crown 8vo, 25. net. 

THE MAN OF GOD. Small 8vo. 15. 6d. 

THE PRAYER BOOK: Its Voice and Teaching. Crown 8vo, 25. net, 


Newman.—Works by JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D., sometime 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. 
LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY NEW- 
MAN DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. With 
a brief Autobiography. Edited, at Cardinal Newman's request, by 
ANNE MOZLEY. 2 v0/s. Crown 8vo. 75. 


PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. Zight Vols. Cabinet Edition. 
Crown 8v0. 55. each. Cheaper Edition. 35. 6d. each, 


SELECTION, ADAPTED TO THE SEASONS OF THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL YEAR, from the ‘Parochial and Plain Sermons,’ 
Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. Cheaper Edition. 335. 6d. 

FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. Cheaper Edition. 35.64. 

SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. Cabinet 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 53. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION, Cabinet 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. Cheaper Edition. 335. 6d. 

*,* A Complete List of Cardinal Newman's Works can be had on Application, 
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Osborne.—Works by EDwaRD OSBORNE, Mission Priest of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 


THE CHILDREN’S SAVIOUR. Instructions to Children on the Life 
of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. //lustrated. 16mo. 25. net. 


THE SAVIOUR KING. Instructions to Children on Old Testament 
Types and Illustrations of the Life of Christ. ///ustrated. 16mo. 25. net. 


THE CHILDREN’S FAITH. Instructions to Children on the Apostles’ 
Creed. Jllustrated. 16mo. 25. net. 


‘ 


Ottley—ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1897. By ROBERT LAWRENCE OTTLEY, M.A., 
Vicar of Winterbourne Bassett, Wilts; sometime Principal of the 
Pusey House. 8vo0. 7s. 6d, 


Oxford (The) Library of Practical Theology.—Produced under 
the Editorship of the Rev. W. C. E. NEwxBoLt, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s, and the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., 
Principal of the Missionary College, Dorchester. Crown 8vo. 55. each. 


RELIGION. By the Rev. W. C. E. NEwBoLt, M.A., Canon and 


Chancellor of St, Paul's. [Ready. 
HOLY BAPTISM. By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Principal of 
the Missionary College, Dorchester. [Ready. 
CONFIRMATION. By the Right Rev. A. C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop 
of Vermont. [Ready. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow of St. John Baptist’s 


Oxford. [Ready. 
HOLY MATRIMONY. By the Rev. W. J. Knox LitTLe, M.A., 
Canon of Worcester. [Ready. 
THE INCARNATION. By the Rev. H. V. S. Eck, M.A., St. 
Andrew’s, Bethnal Green. [Nearly ready. 
PRAYER. By the Rev. ARTHUR JOHN WORLLEDGE, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of Truro, [ln preparation. 
THE BIBLE, By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Joint Editor of 
the Series. [/n preparation. 
THE CREEDS. By the Rev. A. G. MORTIMER, D.D., Rector of 
St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. [lx preparation. 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM THE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL, 
By the Rev. W. C. E, NEwso.t, M.A., Joint Editor of the Series. 
[nx preparation, 


[continued. 
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Oxford (The) Library of Practical Theology.—continued. 
THE HOLY COMMUNION. By the Rev. F. W. PULLER, M.A., 
Mission Priest of St. John Evangelist, Cowley. [Jn preparation, 


RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL. By the Rev. WALTER HOWARD 
FRERE, M.A., of the Community of the Resurrection, Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Rochester. [Jn preparation. 

INSTITUTIONS OF THE CHURCH. By the Rev. LEIGHTON 
PULLAN, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


[Jn preparation. 
HOLY ORDERS. By the Rev. A. R. WuITHAM, M.A., Principal of 
Culham College, Abingdon. [Ju preparation. 


VISITATION OF THE SICK. By the Rev. E. F. RussELu, M.A., 
St. Alban’s, Holborn. : [Jn preparation. 
CHURCH WORK. By the Rev. BERNARD REYNOLDS, M.A., 
Prebendary of St. Paul's. [fa preparation. 


SUNDAY. By the Rev. W. B. TREVELYAN, M.A., and the Rev. 
G. W. Hock ey, M.A., both of St. Matthew's, Westminster. 
[Jn preparation. 


Paget.— Works by FRANCIS PAGET, D.D., Dean of Christ Church. 


STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: Sermons. With an 
Introductory Essay. Crown 8vo, 45. met. 


THE SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 45. net. 
FACULTIES AND DIFFICULTIES FOR BELIEF AND DIS- 
BELIEF. Crown 8vo. 45. net. 


THE HALLOWING OF WORK. Addresses given at Eton, January 
16-18, 1888. Small8vo. 25. 


THE REDEMPTION OF WAR: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 25. net. 


Passmore—_THE THINGS BEYOND THE TOMB IN A 
CATHOLIC LIGHT. By the Rev. T. H. PassMoRE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo0, 25. 6d. net. 


Percival—_THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS. Treated Theo- 
logically and Historically. By Henry R. PERCIVAL, M.A., D.D., 
Author of ‘A Digest of Theology,’ ‘The Doctrine of the Episcopal 
Church,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Pocket Manual of Prayers for the Hours, Etc. With the 
Collects from the Prayer Book. Royal 32mo, 1s. 


Powell —_THE PRINCIPLE OF THE INCARNATION. 
With especial Reference to the Relation between our Lord's Divine 
Omniscience and His Human Consciousness. By the Rev. H. C. 
POWELL, M.A. of Oriel College, Oxford ; Rector of Wylye and Pre- 
bendary of Salisbury Cathedral. 8vo, 16s, 
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Practical Reflections. By a CLERGYMAN. With Preface by 
H. P. Lippow, D.D., D.C.L., and the Lorp BisHor oF LINCOLN, 


Crown 8vo, 
_THE Book OF GENESIS. 45. 6d, THE MINOR PROPHETS. 45. 6d, 
THE PSALMS. 55. THE HOLY GOSPELS. 45. 6d. 
ISAIAH. 45. 6d. ACTS TO REVELATION. 6s. 


Priest’s Prayer Book (The). Containing Private Prayers and 
Intercessions ; Occasional, School, and Parochial Offices; Offices for 
the Visitation of the Sick, with Notes, Readings, Collects, Hymns, 
Litanies, etc. _ With a brief Pontifical, By the late Rev. R. F. 
LITTLEDALE, LL.D., D.C.L., and Rev. J. EDWARD VAUX, M.A,, 
“F.S.A. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Pullan.—Works by the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow 

of St. John Baptist’s College. 
LECTURES ON RELIGION, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Crown 
8vo. 55. (The Oxford Library of Practical Theology. ) 

Puller.—THE PRIMITIVE SAINTS AND THE SEE OF 

ROME. By F. W. PULLER, of the Society of St. John the Evan- 


gelist, Cowley. With an Introduction by EDWARD, LORD BISHOP OF 
LIncoLN, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 16s. met. 


Pusey.— Works by the Rev. E. B. Pusry, D.D. 


PRIVATE PRAYERS. With Preface by H. P. Lippon, D.D., 
late Chancellor and Canon of St. Paul’s. Royal 32mo. 1s. 

SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 
D.D. Edited and prepared for publication by the Rev. J. O. 
JounsToNn, M.A., Principal of the Theological College, Cuddesdon ; 
and the Rev. W. C. E. NewsBot, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. 
Paul’s. Newand cheaper Edition, WithIndex. Crown 8vo, 55. net. 


Pusey.—_THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 
By the Author of ‘Charles Lowder.’ With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net, 

Randolph.—Works by B. W. RANDOLPH, M.A., Principal of. the 

Theological College and Hon. Canon of Ely. 
THE EXAMPLE OF THE PASSION: being Addresses given in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral at the Mid-Day Service on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 


nesday, and Thursday in Holy Week, and at the Three Hours’ Service 
on Good Friday, 1897. Small 8vo. 25. net. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT for Every Day in 
the Year. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE THRESHOLD OF THE SANCTUARY: being Short Chapters 
on the Inner Preparation for the Priesthood. Crown 8vo. 35, 6d. 
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Rede-—_THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS: A Lost Link in the 
Chain of the Church's Creed. By WyLLys REDE, D.D., Rector of 
the Church of the Incarnation, and Canon of the Cathedral, Atalanta, 
Georgia. With a Preface by LoRD HALIFAX. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


RIVINGTON’S DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 


16mo, Red Borders. 


BICKERSTETH’S YESTERDAY, To- 
Day, AND FoR EVER. 

CuHILcot’s TREATISE ON EVIL 
‘THOUGHTS. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

HERBERT'S POEMS AND PROVERBS. 

Kempis’ (A) OF THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. 

Lear's (H. L, SIDNEY) For Days 
AND YEARS, 

LyrA APOSTOLICA. POEMS BY 
J. W. Bowben, R. H. FROUDE, 
J. Kesie, J. H. NEWMAN, 
R. I. WILBERFORCE, AND I, 
WILLIAMS; and a Preface by 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


Each 2s. net. 


FRANCIS DE SALES’ (ST.) THE 
DEvouT LIFE. 

WItson’s THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
Large type. 

*TayLor’'s (JEREMY) Hoty LIvING. 
= —— Hoty DYING. 

SCUDAMORE’S STEPS TO THE 
ALTAR, 

Law’s TREATISE ON CHRISTIAN 
PERFECTION. Edited by L. H. 
M. SOULSBY, 

LyrA GERMANICA: HYMNS FOR 
THE SUNDAYS AND CHIEF 
FESTIVALS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
YEAR. First Series. 


. 





* These two in one Volume. 55. 


180, without Red Borders. Each ts. 
BICKERSTETH’S YESTERDAY, TOoO- Witson’s THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
Day, AND For EVER. Large type. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

Kempis’ (A) OF THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. 

HERBERT'S POEMS AND PROVERBS. 


* These two in one Volume. 25. 6d. 


Robbins —AN ESSAY TOWARD FAITH. By WILFORD L. 
RogBINS, D.D., Dean of the Cathedral of All Saints’, Albany, U.S. 
Small 8vo, 35, net. 


Robinson.—STUDIES IN THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. 
By the Rev. C. H. Rosinson, M.A., Canon Missioner of Ripon; 
Reader in Hausa in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Romanes.—THOUGHTS ON THE COLLECTS FOR THE 
TRINITY SEASON. By ETHEL RoMANES, Author of ‘The Life 
and Letters of George John Romanes,’ With a Preface by the Right. 
Rev. the BisHop OF STEPNEY. 18m0. 25. 6d.; gilt edges. 35. 6d. 


e—THE CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY: the 
Ingersoll Lecture, 1899. By JOSIAH ROYCE, Professor of the History 
of Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8v0, 35. nei. 


FRANCIS DE SALES’ (ST.) THE 
Devout LIFE. 

*TAyLor’s (JEREMY) HOLy LIVING. 

* HO_y DyInc. 





Royce 
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Sanday.—Works'by W. Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS OF PRIESTHOOD AND SACRI- 
FICE: a Report of a Conference held at Oxford, December 13 and 
14, 1899. Edited by W. SANDAyY, D.D. 8v0. 75. 6d. 

The following are the names of those who attended the Conference :—The Rev. F. 

W. Putter, Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley St. John; The Rev. R. C. 

Mopserty, D.D., Oxford; The Rev. C. Gorr, D.D., Westminster; The Rev. H. 

S. Horranp, St. Paul’s; The Rev. C. G. Lana, Portsea; The Rev. Archdeacon 

Witson, Rochdale; The Rev. H. E. Rye, D.D., Cambridge; The Rev. E. R. 

BERNARD, Salisbury; The Rev. W. Sanpay, D.D., Oxford; The Rev. A. M. Farr- 

BAIRN, D.D., Oxford; The Rev. S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D., Aberdeen; The Rev. 

W. T. Davison, Handsworth; The Rev. G. S. Barrett, D.D., Norwich; The 

Rev. P. T. Forsyru, Cambridge. 

THE CONCEPTION OF PRIESTHOOD IN THE EARLY CHURCH 
AND IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: Four Sermons, 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

INSPIRATION : Eight Lectures on the Early History and Origin of 
the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration, Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1893. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Scudamore.—STEPS TO THE ALTAR: a Manual of Devotion 
for the Blessed Eucharist. By the Rev. W. E. SCUDAMORE, M.A. 
Royal 32mo0. 1s, 

On toned paper, with red rubrics, 25.: The same, with Collects, Epistles, and 

Gospels, 2s. 6d.; Demy 18mo, cloth, 1s.; Demy 18mo, cloth, large type, 1s. 3d.; 

16mo, with red borders, 2s, net; Imperial 32m0, limp cloth, 6d. 


Simpson.—Works by the Rev. W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, M.A.,, 
Vicar of St. Mark’s, Regent’s Park. 
THE CHURCH AND THE BIBLE. Crown 8v0. 3s. 6d. 
THE CLAIMS OF JESUS CHRIST: Lent Lectures. Crown 80. 35. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. W. SPARROW SIMPSON, D.D., Sub- 
Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral. With Portrait and other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Stone.—Works. by the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Principal 
of Dorchester Missionary College. 
OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOGMA. Crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. 


HOLY BAPTISM. Crown 8vo, 5s. (The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) 


Strange—INSTRUCTIONS ON THE REVELATION OF 
ST. JOHN THE DIVINE: Being an attempt to make this book 
more intelligible to the ordinary reader and so to encourage the study 
of it. By Rev. CRESSWELL STRANGE, M.A., Vicar of Edgbaston, and 
Honorary Canon of Worcester. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Strong.—Works by THOMAS B. STRONG, B.D., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Durham. 

CHRISTIAN ETHICS: being the Bampton Lectures for 1895. 8vo. 75. 6d. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE REAL PRESENCE. Crown 8vo. 35. 
Tee.—THE SANCTUARY OF SUFFERING. By ELEANOR 

TEE, Author of ‘This Everyday Life,’ etc. With a Preface by the 


Rey. J. P. F. Davipson, M.A., late Vicar of St. Matthias’, Earl’s Court. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Williams.— Works by the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 
A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL NARRA- 
TIVE. Eight Vols, Crown 8vo. 55. each. 


THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE ] OUR LorpD’s MINISTRY(Second Year). 


HOLy GOSPELS. Our Lorp’s MINISTRY (Third Year). 
A HARMONY OF THE FOUR THE HOLY WEEK. 

EVANGELISTS. Our Lorp’s PASSION. 
Our Lorp’s NATIVITY. Our Lorp’s RESURRECTION, 


FEMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. A Series of 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 55. 

THE CHARACTERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Crown 8vo. 55. 

THE APOCALYPSE. With Notes and Reflections. Crown 8vo. 55. 

SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS FOR THE SUN- 
DAYS AND HOLY DAYS. TJwo Vols. Crown 8vo. 55. each. 

PLAIN SERMONS ON CATECHISM. Two Vols. Cr. 8vo. 5s. each. 


Wilson.—THOUGHTS ON CONFIRMATION. By Rev. R. 
J. Witson, D.D., late Warden of Keble College. 160. 1s. 6d, 


Wirgman.— Works by A. THEODORE WIRGMAN, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of Grahamstown, and Vice-Provost of St. Mary’s 
Collegiate Church, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 


THE DOCTRINE OF CONFIRMATION. Crown 8vo0. 7s. 6d. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY OF BISHOPS IN THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Wordsworth.—Works by CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., 
sometime Bishop of Lincoln. 
THE HOLY BIBLE (the Old Testament). With Notes, Introductions, 
and Index. Imperial 8vo. 

Vol. I. THE PENTATEUCH. 255, Vol. II. JOSHUA TOSAMUEL. 155. 
Vol. III. Kines to ESTHER. 155. Vol. IV. JoB TO SONG OF 
SOLOMON. 255. Vol. V. ISAIAH TO EZEKIEL. 255. Vol. VI. 

DANIEL, MINOR PROPHETS, and Index. 15s. 

Also supplied in 12 Parts, Sold separately. 
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Wordsworth.—Works by CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., 
sometime Bishop of Lincoln.—continued. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, in the Original Greek. With Notes, Intro- 
ductions, and Indices. Jmperial 8vo. 
Vol. I. GOSPELS AND ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 235. Vol. II. 
EPISTLES, APOCALYPSE, and Indices. 37s, 
Also supplied in 4 Parts. Sold separately, 


A. CHURCH HISTORY TO A.D. 451. Four Vols. Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I. To THE CoUNCIL OF NICHA, A.D. 325. 8s. 6d. Vol. II. 
FROM THE COUNCIL OF NICHA TO THAT OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
6s. Vol. III. CoNTINUATION. 6s. Vol. IV. CONCLUSION, TO 
THE COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON, A.D. 451. 65. 


THEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS: a Manual of Instruction on the 
Church and the Anglican Branch of it. 120, 2s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS OF INSTRUCTION ON THE CHURCH.  16mo. 
1s. cloth. 6d. sewed. 

THE HOLY YEAR: Original Hymns. 16mo. 25.6d.and1s. Limp, 6d. 
ne », WithMusic. Editedby W.H. Monk. Sguare8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ON THE INTERMEDIATE STATE OF THE SOUL AFTER 
DEATH. 32mo, Is. 


Wordsworth.—Works by JOHN WORDSWORTH, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury. 


THE EPISCOPATE OF CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of St. Andrews, With Two Portraits. 8vo. 155. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION: Four Visitation Addresses. 1891. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE ONE RELIGION: Truth, Holiness, and Peace desired by the 
Nations, and revealed by Jesus Christ. Eight Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford in 1881. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘UNIVERSITY SERMONS ON GOSPEL SUBJECTS. Sm. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
PRAYERS FOR USE IN COLLEGE. 16m, 1s. 
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Waggett, Philip Napier, 1862-1939. 

The age of decision : being five sermons to 
young men preached at Cambridge in St. Giles' 
Church : with an introductory essay, and a 
sermon preached at Charterhouse on Founder's 


Day, 1900 / by P.N. Waggett. -- London ; New 
York : Longmans, Green, 1901. 
Zhe JSP. 3. 20cm. 
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